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Bishop Coxe’s Easter sermon for children’ will 
doubtless fill a place in the reading of many a home. 
circle, and before many a children’s gathering, at the 
season for which it is prepared. Easter is the one 
Christian festival concerning the time of which all 
Christians are agreed. 


When the disciples of Jesus were toiling in rowing, 
on the Lake of Galilee, they were less disturbed by 
the storm which threatened them, than by the dimly 
perceived and wholly misconceived form of Jesus as 
he drew near to help them. And so it is with us all 
in our life-course. Those things which are for our 
truest welfare are the very things-from which we 
are likeliest to shrink. Weeping may endure for a 


night ; but in the morning-light that remembered 
weeping is a joy. 


every step, so do these men advance through life, 
“T shall be glad that I aid work and weep,— 


Be glad, O God, my slumbering soul did wake ; 
Be glad my stubborn heart did heave and break 
Beneath the plow,—when angels come to reap.” 


Wonder is sometimes expressed over the ignorance | V | 
ot Bible lands by the average Sunday-school teacher ; 
but after all, the average Sunday-school teacher 
knows more about Palestine than the average tourist 
knows about any new country visited by him, on this | 
side of the Atlanticor the other. Here in the streets | | 
of Philadelphia, only a few days ago, a young | 
Englishman of more than average intelligence, and | 
with a fair classical education, said in all seriousness 
to an acquaintance who had been longer in this 


_ added sense of the nobility of his purpose and the 


| country, “T have been here now more than three 
| months, and I have not seen a single savage in the 
| streets of Philadelphia.” Only think of it! And 
perhaps some of our American friends who are 
visiting on the other side have been disappointed in 
finding that the Druids are no longer in charge of 





the worship at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


“This business removed to next door,” is the pla- | 
card fastened on the front of an old grog-shop in New | 

| York. The word business, somehow, sets forth the | 
| office and work of the liquor-dealer in a very instruc- 
tive light. The business which has removed from the 
old stand to the new, is the business of lightening | 
|men’s pockets and adding to their burden of 
care; of stealing away their brains, at the price of a 
_wife’s shawl or a child's shoes; of helping them to 
_ become worse citizens, and no Christians at all; of 
turning people from church doors towards police 
‘courts and barred windows. As one thinks of the 
“business ” that will go on without change, in the 
new and more pestentions quarters of that “ mer- 
chant” and “importer,” the mind instinctively 
recalls the brimstone labels that suddenly flashed 
forth from the barrel-heads im Deacon Giles’s Distil- 
| lery. We do not wonder that liquor-dealers ransack 
| the dictionaries for euphemistic titles, to be applied 
‘to their establishments. Plain English has an unfor- 


It is an unfortunate thing to lose one’s personal 
enthusiasm fur a great and good man; but it is 
in every sense unjust to endeavor to persuade 
others, and especially young people, that hearty love 
and reverence for a famous individual must neces- 
sarily vanish in the light of an intimate knowledge. 
Of the many “ devil’s saws ” in which current speech 
abounds, one of the most mischievous is the saying 
that “no hero is a hero to his valet.” It is an insult 
to the.true idea of character to pretend that devotion 
and admiration must vanish in the light of a close 
personal knowledge, which is the very thing that 
brings out an affectionate reverence in its fullness. 
Here, for instance, is a popular essayist writing such 
nonsense as this: ‘“‘ No human being can bear too 
close inspection. . . . . Here is a sad circumstance 
in the lot of a very eminent man, I mean such a man 
as Mr. Tennyson or Professor Longfellow. As an 
elephant walks through a field, crushing the crop at 


smashing, every time they dine out, the enthusiastic 
fancies of several young people.” In point of fact, 
no one met Mr. Longfellow, once or often, without. an 





value of his work ; and so it is with all the world’s 
great men, who really deserve the name. No one 
who is fairly entitled to our respect and reverence, 
will fall from his place in our hearts when we come 
to know him more and more. 


There is a deep moral jesson in the study of char- 
acter as expressed in the face of an individual, at 
various periods in life, or in different circumstances 





and moods. Dr. Francis Galton, the learned student 


of the question of “ hereditary genius,” has lately 
written an article favoring the regular filing of photo- 
graphs of individuals, from infancy to age. This 
practice—which is partially observed in many fami- 
lies—he declares of great importance not only from 
the standpoint of pleasure and amusement, but also 
from that of the gravest study of the great subject 


| of anthropology. Such a series of pictures ought to 


be a record of upward progress and of fine intellec- 
tual and spiritual development ; for a wrinkle may 
be the truest “line of beauty,” and a more than 
earthly glory may shine from a face as far from 
youthfal freshness as one of Rembrandt’s beggar- 
women, or as rugged as Diirer’s St. Christopher. An 
interesting study in this line may be found in any 
collection of original portraits of Washington. There 
is a great difference between the fresh, manly, out- 
looking courage of Peale’s portrait of Washington, 
painted in 1772, and the calm, noble, reposeful face 
of Houdon’s statue, made thirteen years later, after 
the toils and cares of the Revolution. But though 
the bright and cheery look of the earlier face is 
changed, it is transformed into the quiet strength 
that bespeaks struggle and victory. It rests with 
ourselves whether our portraits, in the last years of 
life, shall mark this growth and triumph, or shall 
deserve such characterization as Mr. Stedman gives 
to the last pictures of Poe : “ Look at some daguerreo- 
type taken shortly before his death ; it is like an 
inauspicious mirror, that shows all tvo clearly the 
ravage made by a vexed spirit within. . . . The dis- 
dain of an habitual sheer has found an abode on the 
mouth, yet scarcely can hide the tremor of irresolu- 
tion. In Bendann’s likeness, indubitably faithful, 
we find those hardened lines of the chin and neck 
that are often visible in men who have ‘gambled 
heavily—which Poe did not in his mature years—or 
who have lived loosely and slept ill. The face tells 
of battling. of conquering external enemies, of many a 
defeat when the man was at war with his meaner self.” 





ARROWS IN THE AIR. 


Every poem of Longfellow's has now that added 
interest that ever attaches to the remembered words of 
a friend who has been taken away from us. In one of 
his briefer lyrics, which, if not as popularly familiar 
as many another of his writings, has—according to 
one of his eulogists—“ always flown into the hearts 
of poets, making its divinest flight into the heart 
of the greatest of her sex, Mrs. Browning,” he 
tells a little fable of the permanent influence of 
deeds which at first seemed fruitless and forgotten. 
He shot an arrow into the air, and could not follow 
it; he breathed a song, and knew not where it fell 
to earth ; but 

“ Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend.” 


Of all the thoughts which occur again and again 
to the worker in the world, few beset the mind more 
persistently than the question how much of our 


influence is wasted, and how mue is. of permanent 
effectiveness. We read of } upon the 
waters, and of seed sown in the e 1; we recall, 


from our own experience, strange illustrations of the 
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lasting power of a word or an act; we know and see 
that “the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small;” but though reason be satisfied, 
the heart still has its times of doubt and despondency, 
and wonders, over and over again, whether its work 
is worth while, after all, and whether there is not 
some serious defect in a method of labor which pro- 
duces so few results, The minister puts his whole 
heart and mind into one sermon, which seems to him 
the best he has written in a decade; but the congre- 
gation passes silently through the doors, and none 
comes to speak to him of the effect of his words, 
though fifty praised his rhetorical discourse on David 
and Goliath, and though he never ceases to hear of 
his little prayer-meeting talk on the miraculous 
draught of fishes. The layman occupies his familiar 
place in the Sunday-school, year after year, and sees 
his scholars grow up and go away, influenced more 
by the carelees word of another than by all his own 
faithful instruction and counsel. The editor writes 
and writes, but not one in a thousand, of his readers, 
ever lets him know that his words have produced 
the desired result. The day-school teacher some- 
times wonders whether some teaching-machine could 
not be invented, which would answer every purpose 
of the living voice, which falls day after day upon 
unheeding ears. Then the worker seems to be 


“Tn the breaking gulfs of sorrow, 
When the helpless feet stretch out 
And find in the deeps of darkness 
No footing so solid as doubt,” 


and, for lack of evidence to the contrary, is half con- 
vinced that stagnation is as good as motion, and 
indifference as effective as zeal. 

All this feeling grows out of the fact that the idea 
of constructiveness is very strong in the mind of 
every faithful worker. We like to see things grow 
beneath our hands; we would not only finish our 
lives with the triumphant exclamation of a Paul, or 
the proud legend of Sir Christopher Wren’s monu- 
ment, but we would also know, day by day and week 
by week, just what we have accomplished in the 
briefer period. Without this desire we could not 
work so well; it helps us to redeem the time; and 
its gratification is one of the greatest pleasures of 
life. But we do not always remember that construc- 
tiveness, after all, is not synonymous with growth, 
and that we pass beyond the limits of duty when we 
insist on seeing the end that shall crown our work, 
aud would fain behold the “long result of time” as 
well as the “moment’s ornament.” So long as our 
own words and deeds are right, they are none of our 
possessions when they have gone from us, but they 
are God’s. Just as truly God takes care of the 
words of his inspired Scriptures, and gives them a 
living potency for all time, so, in a lesser but 
none the less real sense, does God take under his 
own protection whatever good words his uninspired 
creatures speak, There was something better than a 
joke in the retort of the man who, when an acquaint- 
ance said that he couldn’t furnish him with books 
and brains too, replied: “No, I: only look to you 
for that which you have.” If we say what we ought 
to say, or do what we ought to do, our hearers and 
associates have no right to blame us for that which 
we cannot supply,—conviction in the heart of the 
hearer, or a right following of the advice we give. 
Not even the preaching of Christ and his apostles 
turned ali hearts, but that was not the fault of the 
preaching. Though three thousand were converted 
in one day, the early church thought more of the 
little leaven than of the immediate result. Then, as 
now, the preachers of Christ were gospellers, bearers 
of good news; and so long as their message was all 
right, they did not despairingly seek to investigate 
the precise result of their words. 

Then, too, it is not our business to pick out that 
part of our words and work which shall be of the 
swiftest and most enduring influence. The minister 
took great pains with his one perfect sermon, and 
threw off his other discourse on the spur of the 


second worked much good. Well, granting that it 
was so, what of it? His object is to save souls and 
to do Christ’s work ; if the lesser sermon brings a 
great blessing with it, shall he insist that his Master 
made a mistake in choosing the instrument for his 
service in the world? The teacher sees his scholars 
heed the counsel of another, and apparently neglect 
his own ;" ought not he to rejoice that any one’s good 
influence is effectual? There is an honorable competi- 
tion in winning stars for Christ’s crown ; but this com- 
petition has no proper place for jealousy, nor should 
we disgrace our holiest work by any fox-hunter’s 
desire to be “in at the death.” Our long and patient 
labor, we may be sure, has not been amiss, even when 
its fairest flowers seem plucked by other hands at last. 
The minister may preach, and pray, and counsel, 
many a year, with slight results in his church-roll ; 
but when the revivalist or missioner seems to accom- 
plish more in a day than the faithful pastor could do 
in a year, let not personal rivalry or discouragement 
lament over the result. God knows the long patient 
days that have preceded the harvest ; let the minister 
and his people not forget to give God the glory ; nor 
let the revivalist be any less forgetful that the appar- 
ent means is not always the real means. “I haye 
planted ; Apollos watered ; but God gave the in- 
crease.” After all, we cannot know much of the good 
we do, nor need we know, if but we think of God’s 
own record. His is the work, and his the workers; 
it belongs neither to the doer nor to the onlooker to 
measure the deed and mete out the reward. 
“Oh, who can tell how many hearts are altars to His 
praise, 
From which the silent prayer ascends through patient 
nights and days: 
The sacrifice is offered still in secret and alone, 
O world! ye do not know them, but He can help his own. 


“ They are with us, his true soldiers, they come in power 

and might ; 

Glorious the crown which they shall gain, after the 
heavenly fight ; 

And you, perchance, who scoff, may yet their rest and 
glory share, 

As the rich spoil of their battle, and captives of their 
prayer.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If any preacher believes that the people of his congre- 
gation understand all that he says to them, or that they 
know the meaning of most of the words on which he 
depends for their instruction, let him test the matter by 
a few questions in his familiar conversation with the 
average hearer of his weekly discourses. If he isn’t a 
surprised preacher over the result of such an examina- 
tion, we shall be surprised. And the same may be said 
of the Sunday-school teacher and his scholars. A Pres- 
byterian preacher, who is also a teacher, in a western 
town, writes on this subject, in confirmation of our views, 
after this sort : 

You are right in urging teachers to be sure their scholars 
know the meaning of the words found in the lesson. Here is 
a case to the point. Last Sunday I was teaching a class of 
eight bright, fun-loving boys. One of them said to me, ‘‘ What 
isa tumult?” I repeated the question so all could hear, and 
I had the attention of each, and said, ‘‘ Who will answer?” 
Getting no response, I called one by name, saying, ‘‘ What do 
you think it is?” “It is a multitude,” he replied. I asked 
another; his reply was startling, to say the least. “ Why, a 
tumult is a dead girl.” Another replied, “I don’t believe it 
is a dead girl.” ‘ What is it, then?” “I think it is a hub- 
bub.” ‘“ What isa hub-bub?” “Some kind of arow.” I drew 
from each an answer. Five adopted the “dead girl” theory, 
two decided in favor of the “ multitude,’’ and one insisted on 
“hub-bub.” Those boys are not ignorant nor stupid, more 
than the average boy of from twelve to fourteen years of age, 
found in Christian families. I certainly made a great mistake, 
as their teacher, in taking it for granted that they knew the 
meaning of “tumult.” 

And asimilar mistake is being made by Sunday-school 
teachers the world over, every Sunday of their lives. 


While the croakers who deal in sweeping assertions 
are moaning over the diminishing church attendance of 
children, and the growing lack of additions to the church 
from the Sunday-school, the pastors who count the Sun- 
day-school an integral part of their pastoral charge, and 
who work with and for it heartily, are finding a growing 
readiness of the children to hear them preach, and an in- 





moment; but the first apparently failed, while the 


of publicly professing their faith in Christ. A Presby- 
terian pastor from Indiana writes on this point : 

The Lord has been blessing us of late. Thirty-three have 
been added to our church, twenty-three of whom were from 
our Sunday-school. And two other of our Sunday-school 
scholars identified themselves with another church. Eleven of 
these are under fourteen years of age. The youngest is about 
ten. Last Sunday, after the school was dismissed, a bright 
girl of twelve came to me with a questioning look ; and when I 
took her hand, and said “‘ What is it?” she said, “I want to 
tell you that I have given my heart to Jesus.” And yet her 
parents say, doubtfully, “She is too young to make a public 
profession.” As a session, we have not hesitated about any of 
them ; but some of the parents have, When will parents learn 
what the Saviour meant by “ Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me.” 

A generation ago a story of that kind, showing that 
number of children coming into full church-membership 
out of a community of the extent of the one here re- 
ported from, would have been a matter for national 
wonder; but now it excites no remark as an extraordi- 
nary occurrence. Yet here are persons on every side 
declaring that fewer children, comparatively speaking, 
are brought into the church than in those good old days 
which have existed in the imagination of man ever since 
the Deluge, and which never existed anywhere else. 


With a class of at least fifty-three thousand scholars, 
The Sunday School Times teacher cannot discuss every 
point cf a lesson with each scholar separately ; neither 
can he give the time of all the class to hear what each 
scholar has to say on a point where that scholar happens 
to disagree with the teacher. The best he can do is to 
notice anew such of the points questioned by his scholars 
as seem to him to need further comment for the benefit 
of the class as a whole. A great many of our readers 
are trying to satisfy themselves—by trying to convince 
us—that they can teach whether anybody learns or not, 
One of this sort writes us at considerable length in an 
effort to prove that Jesus Christ did teach when no one 
learned. He says: 

May I respectfully suggest that Jesus did teach, and men did 
not learn ; and further, that the responsibility for this state ot 
things rested upon those who listened, and not with the Teacher? 
I may be in error, but I will call your attention to one occa- 
sion where, so far as the record shows, Jesus did teach, and 
not a single individual learned, In the Gospel we are now 
studying, at the fourth chapter, we are told, in the first verse : 
“And he began again to teach by the seaside.” This settles 
the point that he was teaching as he talked to the multitude 
from the boat. The teaching was in parabolic form, and this 
form characterized the greater part of Christ’s teaching, as it is 
written, “And without a parable spake he not unto them.” So 
the fact and the form of his teaching are settled from the 
record. After the parable had been spoken in the hearing of 
all, ‘“‘. . . and when he was alone, they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the parable. And he said unto them, 
Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of 
God: but unto them that are without all these things are done 
in parables: that seeing they may see, and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear, and not understand ; lest at any time 
they should be converted, and their sins should be forgiven 
them. And he said unto them, Know ye not this parable? and 
how then will ye know all parables?’”’ Ignorance is here 
declared to have existed in the minds of those who made up 
the hearers on that occasion. The two classes are separately 
referred to, and each is declared as not having learned. We have 
the proof of this in another form from the record, to wit: 
After the teaching was over, and the multitude had dispersed, 
then those unto whom it was given to know, received from 
the lips of Christ an exposition of the meaning of what they 
had previously heard. 

We could not ask for a better illustration than this 
Gospel narrative of the very truth we have been empha- 
sizing in our series of articles on Teaching. Jesus “began 
to teach” (the Revised Version makes this form clear) 
when he spoke in parables; but the teaching process 
could not be completed by bim until some one learned. 
It was not completed when the class hour was through. 
Afterwards, by co-work with his disciples in getting the 
truth into their minds, it was completed for their benefit. 
He seems to have been somewhat surprised that they did 
not get the idea sooner; but he says that he purposely 
chose a form of statement concerning the plans and pro- 
gress of the Messianic kingdom that some of his hearers 
would not understand, because they were in no state to 
be benefited by it. Now, if you want to begin to teach, 
you may simply state a truth ; but whether you state it 
plainly or blindly you will never have completed the 
teaching process until some one has earned. Talking 
the matter over with your scholars is a good way of find- 
ing out whether you have taught or not, and of making 
intended teaching a reality. And if you have hearers 
whom you don’t want to teach, try the parabolic form ; 
that is as blinding as any we know of. There is no pat- 





creasing number of children and youth who are desirous 


tern in teaching like the Great Teacher. 
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EASTER CAROL. 
BY ALEXANDER R THOMPSON, D.D. 


I, 
Golden wings of morning 
Open in the sky, x 
Brilliantly adorning . 
4 All things from on high ; 
Heaven and earth are meeting 
On this Easter morn, . \ 
Heaven gives joyful greeting ) 
To the earth forlorn. rR \\\ 
~\ | II. 4 
Woe-begone, and weary 
) Underneath its sin, ) 


Hath this poor earth been.  \ 
But from out its prison b 
. Comes the eaptive, free, 

\ ~\ For the Lord is risen \ ) 
Now, triumphantly. , 


III. 
All transfixed with wonder 
‘ Angels saw him, when 
On the grim cross yonder, 

Jesus died for men. 
~ Earth in terror quaking,— \ 
Ns Heaven enwrapped in gloom,— \ 
Human hands were taking 

Jesus to the tomb. 


. IV. 
Mary and Salome 
Saw with sob and moan,  \ \ 
When the fight with hell, he 
C . Breasted all alone. oN 
Silent, sad, and tearful, \ 
Jesus dead they laid, 


On that evening fearful, 
In the garden shade. . 
.S \\ LS 


ie 


-) 


\ \ \ 
yo \, Spices they came bringing . ) 
\) To anoint his clay, 
Ere the birds were singing, . 
‘. me Ere the break of day. zs 
™ But they did not find him 
IN In the dark grave Jain, J 


\\ ~~ For death could not bind him = 
\ With its iron chain, 
VI. \ 
So, with glad lips sing we,— ¢ 
Children of the King,— 
‘Grave, where is thy vict’ry ?” 
\ “Death, where is thy sting?” _ 
\ 


Lift we up his banner, \ 
\ And his triumph tell, ‘oa 
reet him with hosanna, \ ; 
os 


Lord, Immanuef ! S \ 





AN EASTER SERMON FOR CHILDREN. 
BY A. CLEVELAND COXE, BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Ye shall bring a sheaf of the firstfruits of your harvest unto the 
priest, and he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord to be accepted for 
you : on the morrow after the sabbath the priest shall waveit.— Lev. 23 : 10. 


They used to say that the sun dances on Easter morn- 
ing. Of course, it is a mere expression, that means only 
this: when we are glad, everything in nature seems to 
rejoice with us. When one is swiftly sailing in a boat, 
the shore appears to move, you know. Trees, houses, 
churches, whatever we see on the land looks as if it were 
in motion, and we ourselves hardly feel that it is we that 
are going so rapidly forward. So, on a bright Easter 
morning, we seem to lend our delight to the shining sun. 
The sun leaps up the morning sky, and seems a faint 
emblem, in all his glory, of the glorious Redeemer, break- 
ing from the tomb, and rising to give light to the world. 
Well may we rejoice in his light. It is the only light 
upon the dark, dismal grave. Take away the knowledge 
of Christ and of his resurrection, and nothing is left to us 
but mortality. Death has the victory. But if we know, 
and love to know, that Christ is risen from the dead, then 
there is no great terror about the tomb. The Lord is the 
Master of death, and those who belong to him are prom- 
ised a share in that mastery. If the Head has risen, the 
members of his body shall rise; and we are his body, if 
we truly belong to Christ. He has put a new song into 
our mouths, a perpettial Easter song,—“O grave, where 
is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?” 

But you will say, What has the text to do with all 
this? If you will give attention, you will find that it has 
a great deal to do with it. The resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, on the first day of the week, after the 
Passover, is the great truth which we celebrate this day; 
but it is so marvelous athing for one to rise and live 
again, after dying on the cross, full of terrible wounds, 
that it would hardly be believed did not everything 


| ner: 





prove it the truth, and did not everything about the 
Jewish Passover show that it was a plan of God, which 
he Rad made known long before in signs, which Christ 
has fulfilled. Now, this is what I wish to show you from 
the text. 

Remember that, fifteen hundred years before the Lamb 
of God was pointed out to the Jews by St. John the Bap- 
tist, the Passover was established by Moses. Every year, 
at the Passover, the paschal lamb was to be slain, with 
certain solemnities ; and nobody knew what it all @eant, 
till, in the fullness of time, Christ, the Lamb of God, 
was slain at the Passover, a sacrifice for sin. Just at the 
moment when the Jewish priests were offering the lamb 
of the morning sacrifice, he was nailed to the cross; and 


) pesetete anit denna \| just when they were offering the lamb of the evening 


sacrifice, he said, “It is finished,” and bowed his head 
and died. Then the veil of the temple was rent, to show 
that the Jewish sacrifices were no longer useful. In 
Christ’s great sacrifice, their meaning was now shown; 
their promises were kept; the Lamb of God had taken 
away the sins of the world. 

Now, this happened on Friday. On the Sunday morn- 
ing after this, the priest in the temple did as commanded 
in the text. He took a sheaf of the wheat, just ripening 
towarcs the harvest, and waved it before God in solemn 
worship. Why he did it he knew not. So Moses com- 
manded, and so the priests had done for fifteen hundred 
years continually, except when their temple was burned 
and they were in captivity. You know we wave flags 
and branches of laurel, and the like, when we keep a joy- 
ous festival, or when we greet some great person’s arrival, 
whose coming has been looked for with impatience. This 
waving is a token of triumphant joy. Now, I say the 
priests in the temple went through the ceremony that 


morning, because Moses had so commanded; but they 


knew not what it meant. We Christians know, thank 
God! Just then, Christ rose from the dead, triumphant 
over the grave. So St. Paul expounds it, “ Christ the 
firstfruits; afterward, they that are Christ’s, at his 
coming.” 

This is the secret of this old Jewish ceremony, then ; 
that is what it meant. The priest waved the firstfruits, 
and it was a sign that the harvest was to follow; but it 
meant that Christ was to be the firstfruits of a better 
harvest. He rose, and Christians are to rise also, at the 
last day. So we sing our Easter anthems, in the words 
of Holy Scripture: “‘Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the firstfruits of them that slept.” 

Let us go back to the text and observe some very inter- 
esting things about it, which may not strike us at first. 
The waving of the sheaf was to be accepted of the Lord, 
not for the priest alone, but “for you ;” for the people of 
God ; it was a token of our common share in Christ and 
his resurrection. 

And now note how carefully the time was marked: it 
was to be “on the morrow after the sabbath.” Now the 
Jewish sabbath was Saturday ; it was the day that Christ 
rested in the sepulchre, and so fulfilled its greater meaning. 
“The morrow after the sabbath,” therefore, was Sunday 
morning, and the Sunday morning of the wave-sheaf was 
Easter Day ; and thus Moses taught the Jews to celebrate 
the Christian Easter fifteen hundred years before Chris- 
tians began to keep it “with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” 

So the Lord’s Day was determined upon in the plans 
of God, to take the place of the Jewish sabbath, when it 
should pass away with other Jewish signs.ofour Christian 
blessings. 

In St. Luke’s Gospel there is a remarkable passage 
which connects with all this in a very interesting man- 
“It came to pass on the second sabbath after the 
first, that Jesus went through the corn-fields;” that 
is, the fields of growing wheat; “and his disciples 
plucked the ears of corn and did eat, rubbing 
them in their hands.” This shows that the wheat was 
now ripe ; for before it is ripe the grains do not come out 
of the ear by rubbing. But when was this? “On the 
second sabbath after the first.” The first sabbath means 
the first after the Passover; this was the Saturday after 
the wave-sheaf, therefore ; it was Easter week, as we say, 
and our Lord took this opportunity to declare that he 
was “Lord also of thesabbath day.” He had power and 
right to do it away, or to change it. Elsewhere he calls 
himself “ the Lord of the harvest.” In all these things, 
and many others, we find how much there is in Holy 
Scripture to show that one great pianruns through all the 
Bible; that is to say, the plan of redemption. Also, we 
see how the signs of the Old Testament find their mean- 
ing in Christ; just as the text is explained when we 
understand that the wave-sheaf meant the resurrection of 
Christ; and that, accepted in him, we are the harvest 
that must follow, when the Lord of the harvest comes 





with “the reapers”—his holy angels—for such he 
declares the angels to be. Then the righteous shall be 
“gathered into his garner,” and “so shall we ever be 
with the Lord ;” that is, if we “sleep in Jesus,” and are 
found among the blessed ones “ that die in the Lord.” 

But, while the text teaches us thus to read the Scrip- 
tures with anointed eyes, I must next remind you, dear 
children, that it teaches us how to read another book 
aright; a book about which we often hear a great deal 
from those who do not understand it. I mean the Book 
of Nature. Let us see how God would have us read it, 
and love it, and take from it many lessons concerning 
the resurrection of the dead. 

Our dear Lord himself reminds us that if a corn of 
wheat falls into the ground and dies, then only does it 
live again and bring forth fruit. Thus he teaches us one 
of the parables of nature, just as when hesays “consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow.” We are to observe 
that the death and corruption of the wheat is the process of 
restoration, renewal and harvest. All this his blessed 
apostle St. Paul more fully unfolds, when he teaches us 
about the resurrection body ; it is not quickened, or made 
to live, “except it die.” The miracles of nature, then, 
teach us how easy it is for the God of Nature to raise 
us up from the dead; to give us a new body, in the 
resurrection, even as he gives to every seed its own body, 
and brings forth a beautiful flower out of a seed that 
seems as nothing, until it is “sown in corruption and 
raised in glory.” 

All nature is full of such parables, but I will only 
mention one or two, because just at this season we begin 
to see what I shall speak of, and because even poor 
heathens saw in such things a parable of life, and learned 
from it the probability of life after death. 

You know the butterfly. How beautiful it is, as it 
lights upon the flowers in a garden! It seems like a 
flower springing to a better life than plant-life: no more 
rooted in the ground, but soaring to the skies. Now we 
all know that the butterfly is at first a mere worm. He 
wraps himeclf up in a sort of shroud and seems to sleep 
the sleep of death. But up he springs again: no more 
a worm, but a winged thing; so beautiful and so different 
from what it was; yet, after all, the same worm. Now, 
if our God does all this for so poor a creature, need we 
doubt that he can do more for his dear children, who 
sleep in Jesus? 

I think there is a parable in every birds’-nest of the ° 
same sort. That’s why children have Easter-eggs given 
them. Who would think those little pebbles, for such 
they seem, were full of life? But, after a while, they 
break open, and forth comes the singing bird that very 
soon flies up toward heaven, and fills the air with his 
Easter song. Think of it, dear children, for in the song 
of the birds we have another parable that teaches us a far 
better song than theirs. And we may be sure that he 
who made the birds to fly in the bright skies and to fill 
them with sweet music, will not less delight in the 
Easter carols of his dear children, when they rejoice 
in him who is their strength and their salvation. It is 
expressly said that children shall come again “ from the 
hand of the enemy ;”’ children, if they are called to die in 
their infancy, shall have a glorious part in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Let all children, then, learn to triumph 
over death, and not to fear him. Let them love their dear 
Saviour, and think often of “the firstfruits,” and then of 
the harvest. And as if waving the wheat-sheaves of the 
ancient people of God, let them exult and sing :— 

‘Soar we now where Christ has led, 
Following our exalted Head ; 
Made like him, like him we rise, 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies.’’ 





EASTER PILGRIMAGES IN THE EAST. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


At no time in all the year is the Holy Land so full of 
life and show, and such an object of immediate interest 
to other lands, near and far, as in the season of which 
Easter Sunday is the central day of rejoicing. 

It was a full seven days befure the beginning of “ Holy 
Week,” or of Passover week, that I approached Jeru- 
salem from Hebron, and saw pilgrims journeying to the 
Holy City, at almost every hour of the way. Outside of 
the Jaffa Gate, and just inside also, were pilgrims who 
had recently arrived. The open place in front of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre was thronged like a Cairo 
bazar with sight-seers, and with sellers and buyers of 
rosaries, and crucifixes, and relics, and amulets, and 
pictures, and colored candles, and gold-flecked incense 
cakes, and glass and metal ornaments, and fruits and 
sweets. There were Syrians, and Turks, and 
and Russians, and Egyptians, and Nubians, and Abys- . 
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sinians, and Europeans, and Americans; Greek and 
Latin and Maronite and Armenian and Coptic Christians ; 
also Mohammedans and Jews; for Jews could be sight- 
seers and trinket-sellers even when they were not rever- 
ent pilgrims to that locality. Every shade of com- 
plexion and every style of dress were represented there. 
Each day of the next fortnight added to the multitude, 
with no lessening of it at any point. 

And as it is to-day, so it has been, in lesser or larger 
degree, in all the centuries since the first Easter Sunday 
—and for many, many centuries before; for he who would 
limit the interest in Jerusalem, or in the season which 
now reawexens memories of the ancient glory of the 
Holy City, to the days of the Christian dispensation, 
loses sight of the earlier Bible story, and fuils to com- 
prehend the fuller meaning of truths which were newly 
brought to light, but not first suggested, in the rising 
from the dead. of the Crucified One. 

The Christian “Holy Week” includes the Jewish 
Passover. From the days of Solomon, the Passover- 
feast brought together at Jerusalem representatives of all 
the Jewish families, the world over. Josephus says that 
fully two million seven hundred thousand persons were 
gathered there on a single Passover-occasion in his day. 
Before the temple was built, the annual Passover-gath 
ering was at Shiloh. Before Canaan was entered, it was 


first at Sinai, and probably afterwards at Kadesh, Asa 
formal institution, the Passover had its beginning in 
Egypt, on the night of Israel’s exodus; hence the ob-er- 


vances of Holy Week in Jerusalem hava a direct con 


nection with that Passover institution of thirty-thre 





centuries ego. But the Passover idea dates back to th 

acceptable sacrifice of the first-born lamb by the faith 

filled Abel, and Easter declares the fulfiliment of the 
promise of triumph to the Seed of woman, firs! spoken 
in Kden. 

‘Bince the destruction of the temple at Jerusslem, the 
Jewiss Passover is no longer celebrated in its original 
form; and the common partial substitute for it is hardly 
more prominent in Jewish homes in the Holy City than 


among Jews elsewhere throughout the world. But the 
old pilgrimages to Jerusalem at the Passover season still 
have their continuance among Jews and Mohammedans 
and Christians; and it is the pilgrimage feature of the 
Holy Week ga hering at the Holy City that is most 
impressive, and fullest of suggestion, to an Occidental 
Christian observer. 

The pilgrimage-idea shows itself, but it did not origi- 
nate, in the Divine command at the lips of Moses to 
Israel, “ Three times in a year shall all thy males appear 
beforethe Lord thy God in the place which he sha}l choose; 
in the feast of unleayened bread, and in the feast of weeks, 
and in the feast of tabernacles: and they shall not appear 
before the Lord empty.” Here a pilgrimage was recog- 
nized as a duty incumbent on every household head; for 
the form of the command implies that the place which the 
Lord should choose would be at such a distance from many 
homes that it could be visited by all only on occasions, 
and at the cost of an extended journey. And long before 
this, the Hebrews had known of the Egyptian pilgrimages 
to the sacred sites of Bubastis, and Busiris, and Sais, and 
Heliopolis, including, according to Herodotus, as many 
as seven hundred thousand pilgrims annually at the first 
named of these sites. 

Under every form of religion the pilgrimage-idea is 
recognized. It is as prominent among Mobammedans, 
Greek, and Latin Christians, and the Brahminists of India, 
at the present time, as it was among the Jews and the 
Egyptians of old. And the merit so commonly ascribed 
to a personal pilgrimage at any time to one of the places 
which God is supposed to have chosen for his presence 
and favor, indicates some peculiar symbolism in the 
divinely recognized pilgrimage-idea, apart from the at- 
tendance at a sanctuary on a festival occasion. Thus 
Ritter, referring to “ the records of pilgrimage” as a help 
to an understanding of the geography of Palestine, says: 
“ This name can be applied to nearly a'l the older narra- 
tives of journeys to the Holy Land; for these travels 
were almost always undertaken with more or less regard 
to a religious end, and in a desire to view the scenes of 
the Saviour’s life, to visit the places which commemorate 





is from God, and its first revelation to man is back of the 
present letter of the Pentateuch, and of any glimpses of 
it in the ceremonies and teachings of ancient Eggpt. 
When God would gather out from the race a peculiar 
covenaut people, he called Abram to be a pilgrim, begin- 
ning a journey the end of which he could not yet know. 
When Jacob was asked his age by Pharaoh, he answered 
by a figure which is given as if even then intelligible to 
all: “The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an 
the yes and thirty years: few and evil have the days of 
the of my life been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of 
their pilgrimage.” “Thy statutes have been my songs 
in the house of my pilgrimage,” says the Psalmist. His 
exclamation, rendered in our version, “ I had rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness,” conveys, in the original, the 
idea of one who has come as a glad pilgrim to the sanc- 
tuary entrance, and prefers that place to a more luxu- 
rious abode elsewhere; as if it were to be paraphrased : 
“T choose the toilsome pilgrim-life of Abraham toward 
‘the city which hath the foundations,’ rather than the 
abode of Lot in the ease-supplying city of Sodom.” And 
in iilustration of this figure of his whole life as a pilgrim- 
age, David recalls his experience as an actual pilgrim : 
“When shall I come and appear before God? I pour 
out my soul in me when I remember these things—how 
I went with the pilgrim bands, and marched up with 
them to the house of God, with the voice of joy and 
praise, with the festive crowd.” * Moreover, the writer 
of Hebrews, recalling the long line of goodly wit- 
nesses for the truth, from the days of righteous Abel to 
the successors of Stephen in martyrdom, declares that 
“these all died in faith,. . . and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” And Peter 
addresses us all in the exhortation, “ Dearly beloved, I 
beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, abstain [in your 
pilgrimage of life] from fleshly lusts, which war against 
the soul.”’ And is it not an indication of the universality 
of this idea, that the one religious book which comes 
next to the Bible in perennial freshness as a truthful 
exhibit of Christian experience among English-speaking 
peoples is the “ Pilgrim’s Progress”? 

As if to make it clear to the Israelites that the pil- 
grimage-idea must not be lost sight of by those who 
lived so near the Tabernacle or the Temple that they 
need not make a journey to reach it, the third feast of 
each year included the going out of all the people to 
dwell in booths, or huts of boughs, in symbolism of the 
pilgrim-life of the people of God. “Ye shall dwell in 
booths seven days; all that are Israelites born shall dwell 
in booths; that your generations may know that I made 
the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God.” 
Of the three great feasts of Israel, the Feast of Tabernacles 
is the only one of which the symbolism is yet unfulfilled. 
And did not these three feasts in a peculiar sense sym- 
bolize, or represent, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost? Surely the Passover was fulfilled in “Christ 
our Passover, sacrificed for us.” This was the first of 
the three feasts. Pentecost came next, commemorating 
the giving of the Law as our Guide. This also was 
fulfilled by the coming of the Holy Spirit to guide us 
into all truth. But the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
commemorated and symbolized the pilgrim-life of the 
children of God on their way to the Father's house, is 
not yet fulfilled; nor can it be until all of those children 
have reached their home. 

In this light, there is a new meaning to the pilgrimage- 
idea, as it shows itself in every form of religion, and as it 
is manifested so peculiarly at Easter season in the Holy 
Land. It represents, however vaguely, that conscious- 
ness of being absent from the Father’s home while yet 
present in the body. 

“Here in the body pent, 
Absent from him I roam ; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


For a week, after reaching Jerusalem, our party had its 





the events of Old Testament history, and to tread the | 


ground hallowed by the steps of martyrs. Nor was this 
done out of a mere idle curiosity, but in the grave con- 
viction that to look upon these sacred scenes was to help 
the soul to secure its salvation.” What is the true sig- 
ification of this universally recoguized pilgrimage-idea, 
in the world’s religious life ? 

That the symbolism of the pilgrimage-idea represents 
the life of a child of God as a journey toward the Father’s 
house, is apparent in its earlier mentions in the Bible, 
and in all its later developments. Every religious truth 





tents on the crown of the Mount of Olives, under the very 
walls of the Chapel of the Ascension. Pilgrims in an 
almost constant stream were coming and going among the 
sacred sites of that locality. They were from all parts 
of the East, and from Europe and America, as well. 
Very many of them were Mohammedans ; for the Chapel 
of the Ascension is attached to a Mohammedan mosque, 
and in charge of a dervish: but the larger number of 
pilgrims were Greek Christians. Inside the chapel is an 
indentation in the rock, said to be a footprint of Jesus, 
made at the moment of his ascension. The French 








Bishop Arculf, who visited this spot as a pilgrim nesrly 
eleven hundred years ago, says that then the prints of 
both feet were to be seen in the Gust of the ground within 
the church, “and although the earth is daily carried 
away by believers, yet still it remains as before, and 
retains the same impression of the feet.” “Can you tell me 
where I can find the footprints of Jesus?” was a question 
asked of us by the pilgrims to that site. And that ques- 
tion was easy of answer by us: “ The footprints of Jesus 
are to be found wherever his story is known. You can 
not only look down at them, but you can walk in them. 
‘For hereunto were ye called: because Christ also 
suffered for you, leaving you an example, that ye should 
follow his steps.’” As the old Collect has it: “ We kiss 
Thy footsteps when we love Thy ways, when we humble 
ourselves and*walk in Thy paths.” 

On the Monday of Easter week, our party started 
northward. Going down the slope of the Mount of 
Olives, we passed an almost unbroken line of pilgrims. 
Some were clambering toward the Chapel of. the Ascen- 
sion ; others were kneeling at the Tomb of the Virgin ; 
yet others were turning aside into the Garden of Gethse- 
mane. All parts of Syria, Turkey, Greece, Lower Egypt 
and Upper, were represented among them. The men 
were on foot. The women and children were on don- 
keys, or in baskets swung across the donkeys. In some 
instances two or three old women were in a single basket, 
balanced, of course, by a like weight of women or chil- 
dren on the other side of the overloaded donkey. Most 
of the women were veiled, many of them with the bright 
chintz veil which in Palestine so commonly takes the 
place of the black or the white veil of Egypt, and of the 
blue cloth face-covering of the Arabian Desert. When 
we came upon a party of young women who had drawn 
aside their veils, that they might look with bared faces at 
the Chapel and Tomb of the Virgin, they called to us to 
turn our faces away from them; for an Eastern woman 
feels that she is aggrieved, or is at fault, if her face is 
looked at by a man who is neither her husband, her father, 
nor her brother. It was not that they blamed us for 
looking, but that they were to be blamed for being seen. 

From opposite the Damascus Gate, we went along the 
road toward Nazareth, down which the parents of Jesus 
came “to Jerusalem, every year at the feast of the pass- 
over;” the road by which he probably came when he first 
made the journey with them at this season of the year. 
The pilgrim line was always insight. More than one lad 
of twelve was with his parents, in parties which we met 
and passed that day. We saw one stranger overtake a 
loitering group of pilgrims, and join them with an Eastern 
greeting, much as might have been the manner of those 
who, at the close of the first Easter, “ were going that 
very day to avillage named Emmaus, which was threescore 
furlongs from Jerusalem. And they communed together 
with each other of all these things which had happened. 
And it came to pass, while they communed and questioned 
together, that Jesus himself drew near, and went with 
them.” ‘ The wondering question of those travelers to 
their new companion, when he seemed in ignorance of 
the all-absorbing theme of thought and converse among 
the Galileans at the Passover feast, shows that he and 
they were counted as a part of the great pilgrim host of 
then. ‘“ Dost thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem, and not 
know the things which are come to pass there in these 
days?” Artthouthe only one of the pilgrims to the Holy 
City who knows nothing of the great event of this year’s 
Holy Week? 

Our first night’s stop—we could not call it est—was at 
a spring known as Robbers’ Founteyin. All through the 
night, groups or caravans of pi)<rims on their way to 
Jerusalem were coming into thai wild valley from the 
north, and pushivg up and out sgain southward after a 
brief halt there for refreshing at the spring. Night isa 
favorite time for traveling in /alestine, during the 
warmer season of the year. These pilgrims were some- 
times accompanied.by musicians, and always seemed 
bent on making as much noise as possible. They were a 
good deal more successful in their efforts than we were 
in oura—at getting an undisturbed nap. 

Easter Sunday found us at Nazareth. Then for the 
first time we realized the joy with which that Day is 
hailed by Christians in the East. “Christ is risen,” 
“The Lord is risen indeed,” are their salutations on 
meeting. After the morning service in the English 
church, there was an informal gathering at the house of 
the rector, where Mohammedans and Christians ex- 
changed greetings cordially, and partook of refreshments 
provided freely by the clergyman. It was a time of gen- 
eral rejoicing. A single touch of shadow, however, on the 
light of that Easter morning, reminded us that the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed has not yet wholly lost his 





* Geikie’s translation of Psalm 42: 3, 4. 


power, Our tents were on the hill-slope north of the 
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Greek Church. Just back of them, toward the city, was 
a cemetery. As I went out from my tent in the early 
morning, I saw two women sitting at one of those graves, 
the one at its head and the other at its foot, with bowed 
heads, mourning in all sincerity. Others were rejoicing 
in the Resurrection. Their grave had not yet given up 
its dead. 
“There was for me, in all the world, one grave ; 
And in that dear and hallowed spot there lay 
All I had fondly loved and called niy own, 
And life seemed now a dark and lonesome way. 


“Tt was an Easter morn. Fair rose the sun, 
And waked the world to beauty and to light ; 
But as I knelt beside my grave, within fh 
My hungry, longing soul, it still was night.” 
“*T know that he shall rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day.’ Jesus saith unto her, ‘I am the resur- 
rection, and the life: he that believeth on me, though he 
die, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on me shall never die. Believest thou this?’” 





EASTER CAROL. 


BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


Now banished our sadness, 
With hearts full of gladness, 
« We welcome the Lord’s jubilee. 


Tis precious, the story, 
How he hid bis glory, 
Our Saviour and Brother to be. 


But Jesus immortal 
Has passed the dark portal, 
And lightened with sunshine its gloom, 


We raise our glad voices, 
All nature rejoices,— 
The cradle has conquered the tomb. 


Aye, Christ has arisen ! 
And blessed the vision 
In heaven to us he’ll reveal. 


The angels adore him, 
His ransomed before him 
In deep adoration all kneel. 


No words ean express thee, 
No blessings can bless thee, 
We feel it while anthems we sing ; 


Yet glory unceasing, 
And praises increasing, 
Be thine, our Redeemer and King. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


te DAISY’S EGGS. 


A GERMAN EasTER Story. 
BY MISS M. E, WINSLOW. 

“Daisy!” But no answer was heard. 

“ Daisy! Daisy! Where can the child be?” said the 
voice; but again there was no answer, and the tired feet 
were fain to climb the long stairways, their owner looking 
in at open doors, as she passed from landing to landing, 
and again and again calling “ Daisy!” 

Now Daisy heard perfectly well all the time, but she 
had reasons of her own for not acknowledging that she 
did so. Something had been said at dinner-time about 
sending a basket of good things to Widow Gretchen, and 
as Daisy was the usual carrier of such baskets, she had 
an intuition of the purpose for which she was wanted, 
and also, I am sorry to say, a strong sensation of un- 
willingness to go. Not that Daisy was usually a very 
selfish little girl, but to-day she was particularly busy, 
and to go out before tea would spoil all her plans. In 
one end of the long, low garret-room she was making a 
baby-house, and displaying all her treasures to the best 
possible advantage,—and every one knows what a fasci- 
nating occupation that is. 

But our little American readers must not suppose 
Daisy’s treasures at all compared with thove which they 
have gathered by the accumulation of the Christmases 





_and birthdays of their lives. German children do not 


fare so well, or at least are not treated so lavishly. But 
then, possession is always comparative, and Daisy, having 
more than her companions, thought herself a very rich 
little girl. e 

On one side of the curious gabled window was a box, 
which she had fitted up as a bed for the real wax doll, 
which, with its fashionable, if flimsy, wardrobe, had 
traveled all the way from Paris, in cold winter weather, 
to be in time for its place under the Christmas tree; 
while at the foot, seated in a little carved chair, which 
Daisy’s grandmother had brought from Switzerland 
when she was herself a little girl, leaned, for she was not 


flexible enough to sit, the substantial wooden friend of | 





Daisy’s babyhood, much better loved in her short, stiff, 
worsted petticoat and scarlet bodice, with her often- 
renewed vermilion cheeks and staring black eyes, than 
the French lady with all her finery. But upon the other 
side of the little room the child’s energies were all con- 
centrated at present. Here she had placed an old book- 
case without doors, and upon its shelves she was arranging 
such small treasures as she happened to possess, with 
considerable artistic skill, every now and then stepping 
backward to study the effects produced. 

On the lowest shelf was a row of story-books in bright- 
colored and gilded bindings; on the second, a neat little 
workbox, whose open lid showed an array of needles, 
scissors, and thimble, not yet much the worse for wear, 
flanked by several porcelain animals and an array of 
curious shells.. But the top one, to which she was now 
putting the finishing touch, contained only eggs,—Easter 
eggs of every variety, saved from all the Easters of the 
little girl’s life. Some were veritable egg-shells, colored 
—red, blue, and saffron, or painted in delicate devices and 
suggestive mottoes; some were of sugar, resplendent with 
patches and ornaments of silver and gold, some of wood, 
carved or painted. Daisy grouped them tastefully, leav- 
ing a space in the centre of the shelf, for, as she said: 

“To-morrow there will be new ones, and as I’m ten 
years old this Easter, they’re sure to be the handsomest 
I ever had.” And just as she reached this conclusion, 
her mother’s head appeared at the top of the stairs. 

“Why, Daisy, I’ve been calling you for ever so long; 
didn’t you hear me?” 

“Yes, little mother, but— but I didn’t want to come,” 
with a sudden burst of honesty. “I don’t want to carry 
a great heavy basket down to old Gretchen. If she is so 
poor that we must give her her Easter dinner, she might 
at least send for it herself.” 


“So she always did till Gotthold broke his leg; you 


know there is no one else tocome, I am ashamed of 
my little daughter’s selfishness; she should find it a 
pleasure to care for the sick and poor on Easter eve, 
when the dear Lord who gave u~ his life for us all lay 
in his rocky sepulchre. But she must go, nevertheless, 
for I promised, and I have no one else tosend. You 
won’t find the basket heavy,” she added, “for Karl took 
the sausages and the anise bread this morning; there are 
only the Easter cakes and a few red and blue eggs.” 

As there was no help for it, Daisy put her sadots 
(wooden shoes) over her boots, slipped on her cloak, and 
tied her warm woolen hood tightly, and taking the basket 
went down-stairs, and with no very good grace was soon 
trotting down the steep and stony street. Her rosy, 
good-natured face looked as cross as it could look, and 
she muttered to herself : 

“Tt’s too bad, I haven’t half finished my baby-houre; 
it will be dark by the time I get back. I don’t see why 
T should be made to wait upon beggars, and I don’t see 
what business Gotthold had to break his leg.” 

But by the time she had thought all this, Daisy had 
reached the high arched and pointed stone bridge, and 
as it was an ever-new delight to look over the stone 
parapet upon the swiftly running water as it roared and 
dashed around and over the boulders and pebbles far 
below, or to watch the sunset colors setting the moun- 
tains on fire and gilding all the city steeples as they did 
to-night, she was in a somewhat better humor by the 
time she had climbed to the fifth story of the quaint old 
house to the apartment in which old Gretchen lived with 
her grandson, Gotthold. 

“A thousand blessings on you, frau/ein” (young lady), 
said the old woman, as Daisy set down her basket on the 
clean black oak chest, which served at once the purposes 
of wardrobe, dresser, and table. “ It’ll be all the better 
resurrection to you that you had pity upon the poor.” 

Daisy felt the praise was undeserved, and blushed, as 
she turned to ask Gotthold—a pale, blue-eyed boy, a little 
older than herself—how he was to-night. 

“ Better,” he said, making an attempt to hide some 
object he had been at work upon with a paint-brush. 

The bones were beginning to knit, and the doctor 
thought in six weeks he could be about again, at least on 
crutches. Next Easter she wouldn’t have to bring the 
cakes and eggs. He would be able to go for them him- 
self, though the doctor said his leg would never be 
straight egain as it once was, and he could never jump 
or run or skate again. 

Daisy felt very sorry for him as she walked up the hill 
again towards her home, and considerably asham xd of 
herself, so, like a good many impulsive people who go 
from one extreme to another, she began to plan what she 
could do to make the six weeks of Gothold’s confinement 
less tedious. She would carry him her prettiest story- 
books; she would go and tell him about all the excur- 
sions to the woods ; and when the flowers came, as they 





soon would now, she would carry him a fresh bunch 
every day, for she knew how much the srtist-boy loved 
flowers, All these things were very pleasant to do, they 
involved no self-denial; and she went to sleep quite 
restored to her own good opinion, while the same Paschal 
moon looked into her window which had long ago lighted 
the Eastern garden, and the “new sepulchre” wherein 
lay the crucified Lord. 

“ Christ is risen! he is risen indeed!” rang through the 
German household, and Daisy opened her eyes to see the 
Easter sunrise in its crimson glory through the uncur- 
tained casement of the room. 

It did not take the little girl long to dress and hurry 
down tothe breakfast table, where, according to the family 
custom, the Easter-eggs given by each member of the 
family to each other member, were placed upon the plates 
and covered with showy napkins. When, the Easter 
grace having been sung, these napkins were removed, 
there were general exclamations of delight at the beauty 
of coloring and taste in decoration and selection dis- 
played. But it is only with Daisy’s share of the exhi- 
bition that we have to do. 

Around her plate was a complete circle of eggs ; eggs of 
all pure colors, variegated, striped, gilded, painted with 
flowers and birds, made of sugar, of ivory, and of painted 
wood ; but on the plate stood a little gilded chariot, to 
which were harnessed two tiny hares (an ancient German 
symbol of the resurrection), and in the chariot lay an egg 
of pure iridescent mother-of-pearl, which, dividgd into two 
sections by a gold rim, opened upon hinges and displayed 
nestling in a bed of rosy cotton a lovely little silver dove. 
It was so beautiful that it almost took away Daisy’s 
breath, and quite took away her appetite; indeed, there 
was v2ry little breakfast eaten by anybody, as the early 
church bells began to ring and every one hurried off at 
once to attend the service. 

Daisy now began to plan something else to do for 
Gotthold. She would go, after church, and carry him one 
of her new eggs. Which should it be,—the sugar egg 
enbossed with silver and gold flowers; one of those 
painted in rainbow stripes ; that curious egg of red ivory 
which opened and showed a smaller blue one, that again 
enclosing a yellow one, and so on, till in the very centre 
was a little white egg, about the size of a peg; or should 
she give away the beauty, the pearl and silver and gold? 
Could she? Gotthold liked beautiful and delicate things 
even more than she did, and he had so few; but she meart 
this new treasure to fill that space in the baby-house she’ 
had left for it yesterday ; couldshe? And the two voices of 
selfishness and generosity began to talk so loud in her heart 
that she didnot hear a word of the prayers, or the hymns, 
the gospel, or the sermon, till suddenly these words which 
the minister was saying struck upon her ear: “ Yes, 
my people, Chriet’s resurrection gift was no mean one. 
He gave the best he had, his Jife, that we might have the 
best, we could have even life eternal. Let us offer 
him to-day no half-way sacrifice.” 

“ Gotthold,” said Daisy soon after, beaming all over 
with smiles and dimples, “ here’s the most beautiful Easter 
egg youeversaw. Mother said I might give it to you; 
but don’t open the box till I am gone.” For the brave 
little girl was afraid her resolution might give way if she 
took another look. 

“ Here, Daisy,” called out Gotthold, as she was running 
away, “is an egg I painted for you; carry it carefully, and 
don’t open it till you get home.” 

Daisy took the little soft roll of cotton and tissue paper, 
carried it home tenderly, and when she opened it found 
a veritable egg-shell, out of which the contents had been 
blown through two small holes at either end, and on the 
surface of which was painted a wreath of tiny ferns tied 
together on one side by a bunch of Easter lilies. Out of 
one end projected a loop of narrow blue ribbon, which 
on being pulled, drew out a little roll of paper, on which 
was printed in delicate German Text letters, a verse 
which may be translated thus : 

“ Who doth himself in Christ’s grave lay,— 
Shall rise with Christ on Easter Day. 
Who conquers self for other’s need, 
a Hath risen with Jesus, risen indeed, 
Who selfishness at the cross lays down, 
Shall share with his Saviour the throne and the crown.” 


“ How could he know? Gotthold, I mean,” said Daisy, 
looking with glad yet astonished eyes at her mother. 

“He did not know, it was only a coincidence. But 
Jesus knew all about it,—the sin, the repentance, the 
struggle, and the victory. I think Daisy, my Easter 


flower, understands the meaning of Easter better than she 
ever did before.” 

“Oh, yes! I don’t think I was ever so happy before,” 
said the little girl. “I feel like saying all the time, 
‘ Christ is risen ; he is risen indeed,’ ” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Second Quarter, 1882 | 

1, April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve 

2 April 9.—Death of John the Baptist 

3. April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed 

4. April 22.—-Christ Walking on the Sen 

5. April 30.—The Tradition of Men 

6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Christ 

7. May 14.-The Leaven of the Pharisees 

& May 21.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ 

9. May 2%.—Following Christ 

10, June 4.—The Transfiguration.........-- 

11. June 11.-The Afflicted (hila 
12. June 18.—The Child-like Believer... ...........-- «.-0«--+- 
1s. June %.—Review. 





LESSON 4, SUNDAY, APRIL 23, 1882. 
Jitle: CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. 
LESSON TEXT. 


[Mark 6: 45-56.] 
COMMON VERSION. | 


45. And straightway he con- 
strained his disciples to get into 
the ship, and to go to the other 
side before unto Bethsaida, while 
he sent away the people. 

46. And when he had sent them 
away, he departed into a moun- 
tain to pray. 

47. And when even was come, 
the ship was in the midst of the 
sea, and he alone on the land. 

48, And he saw them toiling in 
rowing; for the wind was con- | 
trary unto them: and about the 
fourth watch of the night he 
cometh unto them, walking upon 
the sea, and would have passed 
by them. 

49. But when they saw him | 
walking upon the sea, they sup- | 
posed it had been a spirit, and | 
cried out: 

60. For they all saw him, and | 
weretroubled. And immediately 
he talked with them, and saith | 
unto them, Be of good cheer: it» 
is 1; be not afraid. 


REVISED VERSION. 


And straightway he con- 
strained his disciples to enter 
into the boat, and to go before 
him unto the other side to Beth- 
saida, while he himself send- 
46 eth the multitude away. And 

after he had taken leave of 
them, he departed into the 

7 mountain to pray. And when 
even was come, the boat was 
in the midst of the sea, and he 
alone on the land, And see- 
ing them distressed in rowing, 
for the wind was contrary unto 
them, about the fourth watch 
of the night he cometh unto 
them, walking on thesea; and 
he would have passed by them: 

49 but they, when they saw him 
walking on the sea, supposed 
that it was an apparition, and 

50 cried out: for they all saw him, 
and were troubled. But he 
straightway spake with them, 
and saith unto them, Be of 
good cheer: it is I; be not 

| 51 afraid. And he went up unto 

61, And he wert up unto them them into the boat; and the 
into the ship; and the wind, wind ceased: and they were 
ceased: and they were sore, sore amazed in themselves; 
amazed in themselves beyond 52 for they understood not con- 
measure, and wondered. cerning the loaves, but their 

52. For they considered not the heart was hardened. 
miracle of the loaves; for their 58 And when they had ' crossed 
heart was hardened. | over, they came to the land 

58. And when they had passed unto Gennesaret, and moored 
over, they came into the land of 54 to the shore. And when they 
Genneésaret, and drew to the shore. were come out of the boat, 

54. And when they were come straightway the people knew 
out of the ship, straightway they 55 him, and ran round about that 
knew him, whole region, and began to 

55, And ranthrough thatwhole| = carry about on their beds those 
region round about, and began to that were sick, where they 
carry about in beds those that | 56 heard he was. And where- 
were sick, where they heard he| soeverhe entered, into villages, 
was. or into cities, or into the coun- 

56. And .whithersoever he en- ___ try, they laid the sick in the 
tered, into villages, or cities. or| marketplaces, and besought 
country, they laid the sick inthe | him that they might touch if it 
streets, and besought him that were but the border of his gar- 
they might touch if it were but| ment: and as many as touched 
the border of his garment: and | __ *him were made whole. 
as many as touched him were | 
made whole. 


45 


“10: Or, crossed over to the land, they 
| came unto Gennesaret. Or, t&. 





LESSON PLAN. 
‘ Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and Our Duties. 
* Lxyseon Toric: We may Trust the Lord to Care for Us. 
1, Danger Noted, v. 45-48. 
2. Fears Relieved, v. 49-53. 
3. Help Rendered, v. 54-56. 
GoLpEN Text: When thow passest through the waters, I 


will be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee.—Isa, 43 : 2. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Datty Home Reapinas: 
M.—Mark 6: 45-56. Christ walking on the sea. 
T. —Dan. 3: 19-25. God with us in danger. 
W.—Psa. 107: 21-81. God’s deliverance of us from danger. 
T. —Psa. 34: 1-8. Deliverance from fear. 
F.—Psa. 46: 1-11. Freedom from fear. 
S$. —Isa. 42: 1-7. Help for the afflicted. 
$.—Psa. 108: 1-13. Help for the waiting. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. DANGER NOTED. 

1, The Departure : 

Jesus sent his disciples to Bethsaida by ship. 

To To go before him unto the other side (Matt. 14 : 22) 

= went down. unto the sea, and entered into a ship 

(John 6; 16, 17). 
2. The Lonely Prayer : 

Alone on the land, he went into a mountain to pray. 


He departed into a solit lace, and there pra; “ (Mark 1: 35). 
Continued all night in prayer to God (Luke 6: i a 


Evening and at noon will I 3 
When thon base shut thy door, prey... of cseost a Ae hans, © 6) 





3. The Night of Storm : 
The disciples toil against a contrary wind, from even to the 

fourth night watch. . 

O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest (Isa. 11). 

The men rowed hard to > to land 5 abl. 1: 18). 

In the midst of the sea, tossed by the waves (Matt. 14; 24). 
4. The Watchful Helper : 

Jesus saw them toiling, and he cometh wnto them walking 
upon the sea. 


Lest any hurt it, I will keep it night and day (Isa. 27: 3). 
(aPen2s9 ee knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptations 
et. 2 


The ae preserveth all them that love him (Psa. 145: 20), 
I will bring my people again from the depths of the sea (Psa. 68 : 6). 


Il. FEARS RELIEVED. 
. What the Disciples Saw: 
They saw Jesus walking upon the sea. 
They saw no man, save Jesus only (Matt. 17: 8). 
Which alone . . . treadeth upon the waves of mas ~*~ (Job 9: 8). 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind (Psa. 1 
Yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind (Psa. B: Xp. 
2. What the Disciples Feit : 
T hey supposed it had been a spirit, and were afraid. 


Fear came upon me, and trembling (Job 4: 14). 
Hd were terrified, . and supposed they had seen a spirit (Luke 
24: 


37). 

They were troubled, saying, It is a spirit (Matt. 14: 26), 
3. The Mastcr’s Assurance: 

Jesus saith wnto them, It is I, be not afraid, 

Fear not, for | have redeemed thee (Isa. 43: 1). 

Why are ye troubled? (Luke 24: 38 ) 

Fear 4 not, therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows 
(Matt. 10: 31). 

Fear not, Abram, I am thy shield (Gen, 15: 1). 

Be not atraid, only believe (Mark 5: 36) 

Lo, Iam with you alway (Matt. 28: 20). 
4. Caim after the Storm: 

And the wind ceased, 

When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them (Psa. 89: 9). 

He maketh the storm a calm (Psa. 107: 29). 

einae Lord ou high is mightier than the noise of many waters (Psa. 


a the wind and the sea obey him (Mark 4: 41). 


Ill. HELP RENDERED. 
1. Heralding the Healer : 
The Gadarenes knew him, and ran through the whole region. 
Is not this the Christ? (John 4: 29.) 
Come and hear, all ye that fear the Lord (Psa. 66: 16). 
Then followed him great multitudes of a (Matt. 4: 25). 
His fame went through all Syria (Matt, 4: 24). 
2. Coming to the Healer : 
T hey laid the sick in the streets, and besought him. 
aie’ shi upon him to touch him, as many as had plagues 
ar 
They proneit unto him all sick people (Matt. 4: r. 
One sick of the palsy, which was borne of four (Mark 2: 8). 
3. The Work of the Healer : 
As many as touched him were made whole. ‘ 
When the man was let down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he 
revived (2 Kings 13; 21). 


From his body were po unto the aa handkerchiefs, . 
a oo departed from them (Acts 19: 12). 
ho healeth all thy diseases (Psa, 103: 3). 


and 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD'S CARE OF HIS PEOPLE IN PERILS 
1. God may Lead Us among Perils : 
God Sends Perils to Chasten Us (Psa. 107: 11, 12). 
God Leads Us in Unknown Paths (Isa. 42: 16). 
God Leads Us through Depths (Psa. 106: 3 
Jesus Sends Us among Perils (Matt. 10: 16 


2. God Tests Our Faith through Perils : 
Peril means Trial (Rev. 2: 10). 
Peril means Testi Deut. 8: 
Peril should Teach Obedience 


3. God Defends Us in Perils: 
God is with Us in Perils (Isa. 43 : 2). 
God will not Fail Us in Peril ta $1: 8). 
God is a Present Help (Psa. 4 
God is a Sure Defense Pea. 94 94: 3 +28). 


4. God will Deliver Us from Perils : 
God Brings Deliverance om. 18 : 48). 
In Temptation (2 Pet. 2: 
In 4 Peril age 3: %), 
From All Evil (Gal. 1: 3, 4). 


5. We should Trust God in All Perils : 
In Periis by Land (Psa. 46 : 2, 3). 
In Perils by Sea (Psa. 107 : 28, “it 
In Perils from Men (Psa. 27: 1-3 
In Perils of the Evil One (Jas. 4:7). 
In the Last Peril (Psa. 23: 4). 


:. 8: 5, 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Trme.—The spring of A.D. 29; just before the passover. 

PLace —First, a place near Bethsaida-Julias, probably the 
plain of El Battha ; next, the Lake of Galilee; then, the land 
of Gennesaret, a plain on the north-western shore of the Lake 
of Galilee. 

Prrsons.—The disciples; Jesus; the crowd, with sick to 
be healed, in the land of Gennesaret. 

CrrcuMsTANncEs.—The start of the disciples by boat for the 
other side; their trouble in rowing; Jesus walking on the 
water ; their arrival at Gennesaret ; and the rush of the peo- 
ple to see Jesus and get him to heal the sick. 

PARALLEL PAssaGEs.— Matthew 14: 22-36 ; John 6: 15-21. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 

Verse 45.—And straightway he constrained his disciples : 
The verse is identically the same in both the two first Gos- 
pels. Luke omits this account after 9:18. The words are 
fall of dispatch: it was growing dark, and he evidently 
sought to retire into the higher parts, whither the multitude 
could not well follow him at this time of day. Hence, 
straightway, one of the favorite words of Mark, has here a 
special significance. The word constrained implies that the 
apostles wanted to be with him, but that he insisted on their 





leaving him. Why they wished this is uncertain. The 
natural explanation might be that they were afraid that the 
multitude would proclaim him the Messiah, or the great 
prophet of Deuteronomy 18:15. He knew that the apostles 
could do no good at such a crisis, and fell back on that power 
of avoiding the plans of such as wished to seize him, which 
he occasionally used until the time came for his cruci- 
fixion—To go before him wnio the other side (to Bethsaida) : 
Matthew omits Bethsaida, and in 14:34 mentions that they 
came to land at or in Gennesaret; and Mark (6:53) speaks 
of their coming to land at Gennesaret also. John says (6:17) 


they were going to Capernaum when they embarked. The 


next particular we learn from John is that Capernaum was 
the place where the extended discourse in that chapter was 
delivered. There is in all this an evidence of recollection, 
and the trifling discrepancies may be easily explained. The 
plain or region of Gennesaret was, according to Josephus, 
thirty stadia, or almost four miles, in length, and both 
Bethsaida, the city of Peter, Andrew, and Philip, and 
Capernaum, were situated in the tract so called. The two 
places lay within a short walk or sail. Bethsaida was the 
nearest, probably, to the place, across the lake, where the 
five thousand were fed; but Capernaum was the home of 
Christ. They did not actually reach the shore at Bethsaida, 
but came to land at some other point,—probably between that 
place and Capernaum. 


Verse 46.—And after he had taken leave of them: The word 
repeats that which is translated send away, implying a formal 
parting. It was now so late that any project of making Jesus 
a king could be baffled by going into the mountain. The 
words of John (6:15) are remarkable in the text which 
Tischendorf prefers, where we have he flees, instead of he 
withdrew again ; that is, he takes refuge in the mountain from 
those who were pursuing him. This, which the Sinaitic 
manuscript, the Italic translation, the Vulgate, and the 
Syriac of Cureton have, is overbalanced by the weight of 
authorities on the other side, but commends itself by the 
consideration that the other word, withdrew, is often used of 
Christ ; and this might be thought to be — to his 
hare. 

_ Verse 47.—And when even was come, the boat was in the midst 
of the sea, and he alone on the land: The words in the midst of 
the sea are not to be pressed. John speaks of their having 
made five-and-twenty or thirty stadia,—three or four miles; 
and evening here, as we have seen, was the later evening, when 
it joins on to the night; while the word is used of afternoon 
in Matthew 14: 15 (compare 14: 16). 

Verse 48.—The apostles may have got ready towards night- 
fall to cross the lake; but a violent contrary wind distressed 
them in rowing, so that by, or about, the fourth watch of the 
night they had just reached the western shore. Mark de- 
scribes their condition by a strong word which literally 
means put to the rack, and is rendered “ toiling” in the Author- 
ized Version, and “distressed” in the Revised Version.— The 


fourth watch: At this time, the Jews divided the parts of the 


night into four,—the first including the time from evening ; 
the fourth, that from about three to six; the two others 
dividing the middle portion equally. The night about 
passover-time was nearly equal to the day. Hence, the 
fourth watch would begin some time before daylight.— He 
cometh unto them walking on the sea, and would have passed by 
them: The latter words present us a difficulty, arising from a 
comparison of the three accounts. Matthew says walking 
towards them, which leaves it undetermined whether he 
would have passed by them or not, John agrees with Matthew 
in snbstance. They see him, at the same distance of which 
the other evangelists speak, walking on the sea, and drawing 
nigh wnto the boat (literally, coming to be nearer to the boat). 
There is as yet no variance at all; but why should he wish 
to pass by the boat? I see no explanation, except that “he 
made as though he would go further,” as he did in the beau- 
tiful scene described in Luke 24:28. He waited to have 
them recognize him; but their terror suppressed their faith. 
An attempt, however, has been made, by another translation 
of the word which answers to our pass by, to render the scene 
more clear. It is a very common Greek verb, denoting to go 
by the side of, to go beyond; and, in Greek poetry, to come 
alongside of, but is not found in this sense in prose. If, now, 
Mark could have used this word thus, all would be clear. 
He wished to come alongside. But they were afraid, and 
cried out for fear, thinking him to be a spectre. Then he 
made himself known, and, as John says, they were willing 
to receive him into the boat. Peter (in Matthew) went - 
into the water, with bolder faith than the rest, yet lost his 
faith ere the end. Then it was joyful for all to see the Master ; 
and straightway the wind ceased. If we cannot receive the 
translation to come to the boat, it must be that the seeming 
readiness to go further on was a trial of their faith—But 
they, when they saw him walking on the sea, supposed that it was 
an apparition, and cried out. 

Verse 50.—For they all saw it, and were troubled: Here, 
again, is a miracle unlike any of the earlier ones, in which 
the ordinary laws of nature are suspended and counteracted, 
and where the distinct sight of Christ, or of one supposed to 
be Christ, walking on the water, was subsequently verified by 
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his being with them until they reached the shore, although 
he was not with them when they started. The story is either 
a great lie, invented by one or more of the apostles, which 
the rest could contradict, or it is in keeping with the miracle 
of feeding the five thousand, which had happened a few hours 
before. There was no necessity for inventing the miracle. 
Christ might have been made to return in some other way,— 
by one of the boats, for instance, which were near the place 
of the miracle of the loaves in the morning (John 6 : 23). 

Verse 51.— And he went up into the boat, and the wind ceased : 
that is, as soon as he went up the wind ceased (compare 
Matt. 14:32). Here John adds, “and straightway they 
were at the land whither they were going.” It was, according 
to his account, after rowing five and twenty or thirty furlongs, 
that Jesus appeared tothem. They could not, therefore, be 
far from land, even if they had gone in an oblique direction. 
Thus it was not to aid the disciples, it would seem, so much 
as to manifest him in his supernatural power, that he came 
to the vessel. Here we may ask, Were there any others in 
the vessel besides the apostles? From Matthew’s words, “and 
they that were in the boat worshiped him,” etc., it would 
seem that there were others with them. But this is not 
certain, for these words may be tacitly contrasted with him 
as he came into the vessel. The worship here is that rendered 
under the impression or faith that he was the Son of God,—a 
worship which the angel refused in Revelation 22: 9, and 
Christ more than once accepted, but which does not neces- 
sarily imply divine essence (compare Matt. 18: 23, where 
the certain king in that passage symbolizes God).—And they 
were sore amazed, The text of the Revised Version strikes 
out one intensive expression, which Tischendorf retained, 
and which appears in the Authorized Version: “and they 
were sore amazed—beyond measure.” As if words could not 
be heaped high enough to express their astonishment at 
the wonders of the last twenty-four hours. 

Verse 52.—The reason given for their amazement lay in 
their own state of mind. For they wnderstood not concerning 
the loaves, and their hearts were hardened. If they had had 
understanding enough in the case where the loaves were 
multiplied, they would not have been staggered by the start- 
ling miracle of Christ walking on the sea. But instead of 
transferring their‘faith from the one to the other, their hearts 
were hardened. They found it easier to look on Christ as a 
phantasm or spectre, than as a Saviour ready, by another 
act of power, to appear by their side. Thus their hearts were 
hardened, were not impressed by the great work of the day 
before, so as to see their Lord in a new miracle. Such seems 
to me to be the explanation of their state of mind. But 
whatever their state’of mind was, it was not that of a mature 
believer ; and the mention, in this artless way, of how they 
felt and thought, is an evident reminiscence of one who was 
there, and could recall his own feelings, 

Verse 53.—And when they had crossed over, they came to the 
land, or (better), when they crossed to the land they came 
unte Gennesaret. This was in early morning. For the place 
compare verse 45 above. 

Verse 54.—As he was*in the vicinity of his own home 
(Capernaum), his face probably, his fame certainly, was 
familiar to the people. 

Verse 55.—T hey ran round about through that whole region, 
apparently through the villages and open country,—where 
they heard he was. That is, naturally, when they heard of 
his being in different parts of the plain or region, they 
brought sick persons from the nearest places to be cured, 
taking them elsewhere if they did not find him at the wished- 
for place. 

Verse 56.—What is said in verse 55 is further expanded : 
and wherever he entered into villages or into cities or into the 
country (into places where there were scattered farms), they 
laid the sick in the market places. Another reading, received 
in the Authorized Version and Vulgate,—in the streets,—has 
less authority ; it may have been put in the text on the idea 
that there were no market-places (agora) in the open coun- 
try,—and besought that they might touch, as it were. For as it 
were, even, or if nothing more, touch, would be preferable. The 
border of his garment ; that is, the fringe of his outer garment 
(see the note on verse 27). 





“HE SAW THEM TOILING.” 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D, 


Finer picture there cannot be than that yhich rises upon 
our imagination as we read the familiar story so graphically 
recorded by the evangelist Mark,—the story of our Saviour’s 
walking on the sea for the relief of his imperiled disciples. 

The artist’s pencil loves such scenes of mingled grace amd 
grandeur, and is ready to spring with instinctive eagerness to 
fasten upon the canvas that tempestuous lake, with the little 
vessel working its laborious way across the waves—the band 
of frightened fishermen gazing through the gloom in the 
hougs beyond midnight, and still more terror-stricken than 
ever, when it is their fortune to catch the first glimpse of 
him who is their Helper and their Hope,—and that peerless 
form of the Son of man, treading majestically the fluid floor 
beneath his feet, literally making “darkness his secret place 





and his pavilion round about him dark waters and thick 
clouds of the skies.” 

The reluctant fishermen may have had some premonition 
of the coming storm; or they may have been curious to know 
what ingenuity of extrication he would use next; or they 
may even have been moved with an affectionate solicitude 
concerning his being left behind unassisted and unprotected 
in that desolate region. At all events, it appears that they did 
not depart easily; but with their usual docility they did at 
last set sail from the shore. 

The hint we have of their unwillingness to go alone has 
been given in the form of the expression, “he constrained 
them to depart.” On a former occasion, Jesus was with them 
in person when they were exposed to shipwreck upon this 
same volatile sea; it would seem as if they could not fail, in 
their present foreboding of peril, to remember how essential 
to their rescue then had been the actually omnipotent 
presence of Immanuel in the boat. This adventure would 
be sure to suggest that; and they must have intensely wished 
he were going along. He who could comfort their weary 
hearts by sleeping on a pillow, to show he was human, could 
easily now confirm their frightened hearts by saying, “ Peace, 
be still,” to show he was divine. 

Perhaps it was only some vague imagination of an impend- 
ing calamity which made them afraid to start, for they were 
experienced sailors upon that lake for many years. These 
men embarked at twilight. Ordinarily, a fair wind would 
have run them into Capernaum, “over against Bethsaida,” 
as the marginal note explains, long before midnight. But 
sails proved to be useless in such a squall as this upon the 
Sea of Galilee, and a violent gale, blowing directly in their 
faces, made even their oars of little or no avail. The height 
of the dramatic picture in the story is reached about eight or 
nine hours after their departure. 

Looking in one direction, we seem to see Christ in the 
lonely mountain shadows praying. Looking in the other, we 
see the small vessel containing the disciples far away from the 
shore, and wholly without shelter. It is evident the sturdy 
men are in trouble. Under the passover moon, despite 
the storm, we can catch a glimpse, now and then, between the 
rifts, of that dimly defined boat, urging its difficult way 
across the tumultuous billows. It was “in the fourth 
watch,”—between three and six o’clock in the morning—and 
still they remain at their distressful task. They were now, 
according to the measurement mentioned by the evangelist, 
not far from half-way across. And the vision we have of 
them shows us an anxious crew imperiled, tired, depressed, 
and differing among themselves 

I. Here let us gain our earliest lesson of spiritual instruc- 

tion. We have an interesting illustration of the effect of rapid 
transitions in outward circumstances upon internal religious 
experience. 
That day had been a great day to those disciples. In the 
morning they had returned from their extensive preaching 
tour, and begun to tell Jesus of their extraordinary success. 
He had withdrawn them from the busy city over into this 
retired neighborhood, and had actually commenced a quiet 
conversation with them. On the slope of the mountains of 
Golan, they had spent a happy hour or two in sympathetic 
communion with their Master (John 6: 3-5). But a little 
after noon, they heard the confused murmurings of a gather- 
ing throng on the edge of the wood. The people, curiously 
eager, had followed them up. Jesus went forth from among 
the secluding trees, and down on the shining beach, to 
give them food and invitation, in the tireless spirit of 
the gospel. Then the eyes of the disciples were surprised 
and gladdened with the spectacle of a miracle more magnifi- 
cent than any they ever before had seen. The enthusiasm 
was overwhelming and intense, and the fervors of their 
souls must have kindled to the highest reach. As they joined 
in with Jesus in the exhausting labors his zeal led him to 
undertake, they were quickened to exertions which really 
wore out their strength in the delight which they awakened. 

Out here on the chill water, the disciples had no cheering 
alleviation of their work whatsoever. They had no sunshine 
in the sky or in their hearts. This task of rowing an exposed 
boat in a storm was the old, dull, unromantic drudgery of 
former days, when fishing was their business. Confortless, 
wet to the skin with spray, cut to the bone by the raw spring 
wind, can we wonder that they speedily became fatigued, dis- 
gusted, petulant ? 

II. So there is another lesson to be learned, and this must 
be kept helpfully beside the former. We see the close and 
somewhat humiliating connection between wistful souls and weary 
bodies which always has to be recognized. 

In religious experience we are often more disheartened 
than we need to be, because some perverse disposition misleads 
us to contrast our states of low enjoyment with remembered 
disclosures of high exhilaration under extraordinary excite- 
ment. The midnight of commonplace rowing appears more 
gloomy and unwelcome just because the previous noon was so 
abundantly blessed with gifts and graces. Our fervors seem 
hopelessly dull simply because they were so lately revived 
into unusual strain, and are now worn out by the exalted in- 
dulgence, The changes begun in the circumstances are con- 





tinued in our bodies; and so these moods grow reciprocally 
depressing. What we mourn over as base coldness, sometimes 
is nothing but natural reaction. Oftentimes our most heavy 
seasons of despondency are brought about by mere physical 
illness, or unusual prostration from distemper or overwork. 

I'L. Add to this now a third lesson. We see that mere 
frames of desolate feeling give by no means a release from the pres- 
sure of diligent duty. 

That these disciples were impatient or even unbelieving 
offers us no reason to suppose they were so foolish as to imagine 
they might lay their oars in the bottom of the boat and let 
everything drift. The evangelist John adds one Jittle expres- 
sion not repeated by any of the others: “And it was now dark, 
and Jesus was not cometothem.” Theimplication hereis that 
they knew he was sure to come before long. Their duty and 
their need was to continue to do for themselves precisely what 
they knew he would wish, and what they remembered he had 
commanded. Every ingenuity of their profession was at once 
to be invoked. Whatever knowledge they possessed of the 
lake eddies or the land inlets would have to be put in requi- 
sition. Sinewy strokes and alert steering were both indemand, 
rather more now than ever. 

IV. This leads us to another lesson suggested in the narra- 
tive: Jesus Christ, even in darkness, knows who has need of him. 

“ He saw them toiling;” so we read, and then we reflect 
how little reason these men had for being melancholy. Glan- 
cing again back over the waves, we see Jesus on his knees for 
a while, praying, no doubt for them as well as for others, and 
anon rising to begin the peerless walk upon the waters which 
has made that night historic for the ages. We need not lose 
such a lesson, for it enters into the whole round of our spir.t- 
ual life. Pious Samuel Rutherford gives us a counsel on this 
point, and couches it in a nautical figure, too: “In our fluctua- 
tions of feeling,” says he, “it is well to remember that Jesus 
admits no change in his affections ; your heart is not the com- 


~pass Christ saileth by.” Our vitissitudes toss only ourselves, 


and overturn only our pride, and that not perilously. Jesus’ 
care remains steady. If it be dark, and he has not yet arrived, 
we may be always certain it is because he pauses among the 
trees to pray. We are to keep working and watching; for 
when he sees we are ready to receive him, he will start directly 
towards us on the sea. 

V. One more lesson there is, therefore, which we all can 
easily learn from the story. We see that Jesus Christ some- 
times delays his coming to believers till he is sure of a welcome. 

“He would have passed by them;” so we read again. 
What can this be supposed to mean? When, walking on the 
waves, he did arrive at the boat-side, did he propose to give 
those forlorn men the-go-by? No; he did it only to call into 
exercise the longing love which he knew they felt for him, 
and so get their urgent invitation to come into the vessel. 
This expression.is like that used when speaking of his behavior 
on the walk to Emmaus: “he made az though he would have 
gone further” (Luke 24: 28). Such a mere feint of disre- 
garding his people has the same purpose as the angel’s demand 
in the wrestle with Jacob: he exclaimed, “ Let me go,” in 
order that the man might cling to him the more closely, and 
be bold in replying, “I will not let thee go, except thou bless 
me” (Gen. 32: 26). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He constrained his disciples... to go,... while he sent 
away the people (v.45). Every one needs, at times, to be 
utterly alone with God. There are wants of the soul which 
cannot be shared with any human being. Not only the unsym- 
pathetic multitude, but those also who are nearest and dearest, 
must be left on occasions, in order that one can come face to 
face with God, and pour out the soul to Him who alone can 
understand it fully. Unless we are sometimes utterly by our- 
selves with God, we cannot do our best or be at our best while © 
we are with our friends and fellows. We can sometimes do 
most for those whom we love by going away fi them, or 
by sending them away from us, for a season a; for a pur- 
pose. The truest affection for others is shown by our readi- 
ness to be with or to be away from them, according as staying 
or going is for their and our welfare, and for the glory of their 
and our God. 

He departed into a mountain to pray (v. 46). Jesus did not 
attempt to live without private prayer. When he was so hard 
worked by day that he had no time for such prayer, he took 
the night for it. He seemed to feel the need of prayer. And 
ifprayer was a necessity to Jesus, who of us shall attempt to 
live without it? Private prayer, family prayer, social prayer, 
public prayer,—all these are needful in the life of a Chris- 
tian, If we cannot get time for them by daylight, we ought 
to sit up nights Yor them, There is nothing we can do for 
our own interests, or for the interests of our loved ones, that 
can compensate for the lack of prayer. Whatever else has to 
be left unattended to, from a pressure of work or of circum- 
stances, prayer cannot safely be neglected. 

He saw them toiling in rowing ; for the wind was contrary 
unto them (v.48). Having wind and tide against us, is no 
sign that we are on the wrong track. When we do just as 
the Lord tells us to, we often find that the wind is contrary, and 
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that we must bend to, ai the oarr, to hold our own against the 
gale. It is a great mistake to suppose that we are always at 
fault when things go against us at every step. Breasting the 
storm, and pulling for dear life, are just what the Lord 
wants us to do, when these are in the path of our duty. And 
of one thing we may be sure, He who set us at this work 
watches us in it all. However dark the night, and however 
far from us he may seem to be, the Lord sees us, and sympa- 
thizes with us; and if it is best for us to have relief, he will 
come and bring it to us. 

He cometh unto them, walking wpon the sea, . . . T hey ail saw 
him, and were troubled (vy. 48-50), We are more likely to 
shrink from blessings than from curses, in this life. The 
coming of relief from that which has worried us, or the provi- 
dential removal of that which ought to have worried us, 
frequently terrifies us far more than the real danger did. 
It is not that we consciously want a curse, or that we would 
repel what we perceived to be a blessing ; but the trouble is, that 
neither curse nor blessing comes to us in just the shape that we 
had looked for, Prosperity, wealth, ease, favoring winds and 
tides ; these do not seem to be a curse—even when they might 


‘prove so. Losses, failure, disappointment, betrayed confi- 


dences, ill health, poverty, hindrances at every step; these 
do not seem to us a blessing—even when God knows them to 
be so, and thereforesends them to us. Night and storm seem 
bad enough ; but we are less apt to cry out against these, than 
against the looming form of the Son of God, as he is seen 
through our beclouded eyes, hovering near us to bring help in 
his way—but not in our way. Now hasn’t this been so in 
your experience? Ought it to be so? 

They considered not the miracle of the loaves ; for their heart 
was hardened (v. 52). Faith is reasonable; but it does not 
rest on reason. Proofs of the existence and of the goodness 
of God do not make men love God. Having evidence of 
God’s ability and readiness to answer prayer, does not ensure 
faith in God as our God. The faith of the Syrophenician 
woman was in spite of appearances ; the doubt of the disciples 
was in spite of evidences. Miracles do not make converts— 
except as a conversion is in itself a miracle. What propor- 
tion of the five thousand men who were fed by a miracle 
were.made converts by it? It has even been questioned 
whether any convert was ever won to Jesus because of a mira- 
cle. If ministers could work miracles it would, probably, be 
of no help in their winning souls to Christ. Piling up proofs 
of answers to faith-filled prayer does not cause faith in God, 
although it may promote faith in prayer. Faith in God will 
stick in spite of denied prayer, and 1m spite of all its seeming 
unreasonableness. The multiplication of miracles in the 
world of sense would never multiply trusting hearts: it never 
did. 

As many as touched him were made whole (v. 56). It takes 
but a touch of Jesus to make one whole, who has faith in Jesus, 
It is not the touch itself, but it is the faith that prompts the 
touch, that is the cause of cure. One may be pressed against 
Jesus in the crowd, in a Christian home, in a model Sunday- 
school, in a popular congregation ; one may live with Jesus in 
Bible study, and in catechism memorizing, and in religious 
activities ; one may see the greatest wonders which Jesus 
works in the world, and hear his truth spoken by lips 
which Jesus teaches, and may share in the results of this 
wonder-working and truth-disclosing; one may have all these 
privileges, and yet neither be made whole of his soul-sicknesses 
nor yet improved in his spiritual health. But he who feels 
a need of salvation, and believes that Jesus can save him, can 
come tremblingly in the crowd, and reach outa hand of faith in 
prayer, to merely touch Jesus as his Saviour, and be made 
whole in soul because of that simple touch. The question for 
you as a teacher is not, How long have my scholars been seek- 
ing Jesus, or hearing about Jesus? but, Have my scholars 
touched Jesus in faith? A faith-filled touch of Jesus is salya- 
tion to a sinner, now as always. 





‘TEACHING HINTS. 


“ We may trust the Lord to care for us,” is given as the 
topic of this lesson. This is easily linked with the topic of 
the quarter, “Our dangers and our duties ;” for if we may 
trust the Lord to care for us, we have a duty of trusting him, 
and there is a danger of our neglecting this duty, and of try- 
ing to get on without resting on his care. 

There are several pictures in this lesson, any one of which 
may be made prominent, according to the needs of the class, 
and of the teacher’s judgment and methods of thought. 

Jesus is all by himself in prayer on the mountain, in the 
darkness of the stormy night. Jesus loved human fellow- 
ship. He prized human sympathy. His chosen disciples 
were very dear to him. But Jesus must separate himself, at 
times, from those whom he loved best—for their sakes and 
for his; therefore, at his request, they started out over the 
sea in the boat, while he sought communion with God. 

It was hard for the disciples to be away from Jesus, now 
that they had given up everything for him. And the wind 
was against them, so that they made little progress as the 
night wore on, even though they toiled heavily at the oars. 
Life could not have seenied bright to them just then. To 





all appearance, they had far less to be grateful for than those 
who are now studying about them here. 

In all his need, Jesus did not lose thought of his followers. 
He never does that. He watched them lovingly, and at the 
moment when it was best for him to go to tlem he started 
out from the mountain to walk to them over the sea. Evi- 
dently they were not watching for him. Christ’s followers 
are not accustomed to look for him expectantly, although his 
eye is always on them tenderly. When the disciples saw his 
form through the darkness, after the night had almost gone, 
they thought it was anything else but Jesus. They cried out 
for terror. What foolish disciples! How like the weak- 
hearted Christians of to-day they were! Then came the 
cheering words of Jesus; and at his coming into the boat 
their troubles for the time were over. No longer was the 
wind against them. They were no longer separated from 
Jesus. But why had they failed to trust Jesus to care for 
them, when they had had so many evidences of his power and 
care? 

Apart from the scene on the sea, there is the picture of the 
hurrying with the sick ones to Jesus, from the whole region 
round about the place of his landing, when he had reached the 
shore with hisdisciples. What longing there must have been 
to reach the Great Physician, by those whom all other help 
had failed! And the faith that trusted him was never dis- 
appointed—then nor since, How many were blessed to the 
fullest extent of their faith! How many are still unblessed 
only because of their lack of faith ! 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Much of this lesson may be given in the literal words of 
the text, for you cannot substitute language more expressive, 
or better suited to a child’s comprehension. In addition to 
the value of a knowledge of Scripture facts, always do all you 
can to make familiar the phraseology as well. Bring up the 
scene of the miracle of feeding the multitude, with some re- 
view questions; and let a scholar point out on the map, as 
you did last week, the course of the company across the sea, 
and the locality of the desert-place where the crowd sat on 
the green grass, the mountain near the shore, and the 
harbor where probably the boat was fastened. Where was 
Bethsaida? 

“Straightway””— immediately after the wonderful meal 
was over, and the fragments gathered up (how much ?)— 
Jesus sent his disciples away. One word seems to tell that 
they didn’t want to go; but Jesus said they must. “He 
constrained them,”—he told them to get into the boat and 
go to Bethsaida, not far away, but to leave him there. Do 
you suppose they thought of that other night on the lake 
when Jesus slept? What happened then? They went in 
the ship, “ while he sent away the people.” 

Don’t you think that was a kind good-by, and that many 
of the grateful people wanted to linger and have a few words 
with him, to thank him, or to ask some blessing from him? 
Would you have done so, if you had been there? 

At last all were gone, and alone “he departed into a moun- 
tain to pray.” Night came on, the wind blew, and “the ship 
was in the midst of the sea.” Jesus was “alone on the land.” 
What was he doing alone on the mountain? Did he pray for 
the multitude he had pitied and fed? Did he pray for his 
disciples he had sent from him? He was praying, and watch- 
ing, too. Darkness did not keep his eye from seeing, far off, 
the boat tossing in the waves, and the men “toiling in row- 
ing.’ He saw how hard they tried, hour after hour, to use 
their oars and keep their boat from being swallowed up in 
the great billows; he saw their faces pale with fear; he knew 
when their strong arms, used to boats and burdens of fish, 
were tired with tossing and rowing against the wind. 

About four o’clock in the morning, before the daylight, 
“he cometh unto them.” How long had he been praying on 
the mountain? How soon do you get tired of praying or 
listening to the prayers of others? How did he go to the 
ship “in the midst of the sea”? Just exactly as he stepped 
down the mountain-side, or on the grass, or on the 
pebbly shore,—‘‘ walking upon the sea.” He walked on the 
water as if he “would have passed by them.” “They all saw 
him, and were troubled.” Surely it was the Master; but he 
seemed like a spirit. Did he let them fear? When they 
“cried out,” “immediately he talked with them,”’—“ Be cf 
good cheer: it is I; be not afraid.” Peter answered, “Lord, 
if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water.” “Come,” 
said Jesus, and Peter boldly stepped over the side of the boat 
to walk to Jesus. But when he felt the cold water, and the 
“ boisterous wind,” he was afraid, and, beginning to sink, he 
cried, “ Loni, save me!” The hand of Jesus caught the sink- 
ing man, and together they walked to the boat. How safe 
they all were as soon as Jesus was on board! He did not 
even speak to the waves, nor the storm, but “the wind ceased.” 
The disciples were full of wonder, surprised at his coming to 
them on the water, at his helping Peter, and without a word 
changing the storm to a quiet, peaceful sea. They had so 
qui kly forgotten “the miracle of the loaves.” Was it not 
strange they needed so much to teach them that their master 








was God, as well as man? But as they wondered, they 
worshiped, too, and said, “Of a truth thou art the Son of 
God.’ 

The little boat kept on across the calm blue waters. As 
the morning sunlight shone on the mountain-top, and across 
the sea, the boat, with its precious load, ‘‘ came into the land 
of Gennesaret, and drew to the shore.” Show, on the map, 
the western side of the sea, south of Capernaum. Here was 
a great plain, green, and well watered by mountain springs. 
Many people about there knew Jesus ; the word went quickly 
from place to place that the great physician had come again 
and many “ran through that whole region round about” to 
tell the good news. Those who had some sick in their homes, 
what do you think they would do? If you had been there, 
you might have seen strange sights, Every day and hour, 
people were carrying beds or mattresses along the roads, and 
on them were sick ones, old and young, pale and suffering, 
some burning with fever, some aching with pain, waiting for 
his word or his touch. In “villages, or cities, or country,” 
on beds or couches, “they laid the sick in the streets;” even 
in the busy market-places, any spot where they hoped he 
might pass, friends brought the sick, and begged “that they 
might touch if it were but the border of his garment.” Do 
you remember who once reached out, in the jostling crowd, 
to touch the;hem of his robe? Was she healed? What did 
Jesus say made her whole? So it was with all this eager 
crowd. Not one came or was brought in vain, for “as many 
as touched him were made whole.” 

Before telling the class what they can learn of Jesus in this 
lesson, question to see their understanding of it. Lead, if 
possible, to such reflection as will help them to find the points 
you desire to impress. In how many ways in these verses do 
we see the power of Jesus? Did his disciples obey him? Did 
they go, when they would rather have stayed, or have had 
him to go with them? Did the people go quietly away, when 
he sent them, even when they had said they wanted to make 
him a king? At what did even his disciples wonder? How 
did he show that he could see them in the darkness, and far 
off from him? Over what had he power, when to touch his 
garment brought health? What was he doing in the night 
on the mountain? While he prayed, his heart was full of 
tender care for his friends. What did he say to them as he 
stood on the sea? What is our Golden Text? 

It is not promised that your life shall be free from trouble 
or trial. When Jesus sent his disciples away, he knew the 
danger before them; but he watched, and was ready to help 
in the time of need. Those who love him are safe; for in 
every sorrow he says, “I am with thee. It is I: be not 
afraid.’ Can you trust his word, even when he seems not to 
care that you are struggling hard against sin and evil for his 
cake? Do not forget that he is always watching you though 
he seems to bring no help. At the right moment—not before 
—he will come to you bringing succor and peace. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T, -PEARCE. 


In what scene do we behold Christ’s power over the law «f 
gravitation? (Title.) What hope have we that he will 
uphold us through our trials and through death? Golden 
Text.) Do you find any comfort in this promise ? 

Mark 6: 45.—Did the disciples depart from, or for Beth- 
saida after the feeding of the five thousand? (Luke 9: 10; 
John 6: 16,17.) For what purpose had they last crossed 
the sea? (v. 31.) Why did Jesus hurry them back before 
this purpose was accomplished? Why did he not accompany 
them? (v.46; John 6: 15.) Why is this particular season 
of prayer recorded? Why did he refuse to be made king? 
When was he similarly tempted? (Matt. 4: 8-10.) What 
was the difference between the two temptations ? 

Verses 47, 48.— Why did Jesus follow his disciples the same 
night they departed? What attribute did he thus manifest ? 
Why would he have passed by them? How did the Jews 
divide the night? How was the sluggishness of the disciples’ 
faith again manifested? (v. 49.) What is an apparition? 
What lesson should we learn from these surprised and fright- 
ened disciples? (Titus 2: 13; Mark 13: 35.) How may we 
become more keenly conscious and appreciative of our Lord’s 
spiritual presence with us? How does he deal with the fears 
of the faithless? (v. 50; Luke 24: 36-40; John 20: 27.) 
What attribute does he thus show? Why were the disciples 
amazed at this miracle? (vs. 51,52.) What do you under- 
stand by their heart being hardened? In what ways may we 
prevex:t such hardening of our hearts? How should the 
feedi»2 of the five thousand have caused an expectancy on the 
part ./ the disciples in their present emergency? In what 
other i:ime of need should it have caused the same? (Mark 
8: 15-21.) What was the great lesson which Jesus was try- 
ing to teach them? (1 Peter 5: 7.) Has he been successful 
in teaching this lesson to any persons known to you? How 
did Peter become conspicuous on this occasion? (Matt. 
14: 28-32.) Why did he make this request? Is it better 
to look to Jesus to lift us out of, or to keep us from falling 
into danger? What cry will presumption, impatience, and 
lack of faith wring out of the true disciple? What effect had 
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this miracle upon the disciples? (Matt. 14: 33.) Was it a 
single, double, or triple miracle? (John 6: 21.) How should 
we reply to Jesus when he speaks the promise of our golden 
text, peculiarly to our hearts? (Psa: 23: 4.) Where did the 
disciples land on this occasion? (v. 53.) Point out and 
describe the region. At what hour did they land? Why 
were they heartily welcomed? (vs. 54, 55.) What lesson 
should we learn from this fact? What provision did Jesus 
now make whereby the work of healing might proceed with- 
out interruption to his teachings? (v. 56.) How did the 
touch of these sick people differ from the contact of the 
jostling throng ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE PRESENCE OF JESUS 


GIVES 

COM FORT s | TROUBLE. 
SAFETY IN ~ PERIL. 
HEALING SICKNESS. 


LO, lt AM WITH YOU aLWAY. | 





“ JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY!” 
THE OPPORTUNITY: 


JESUS CAME UNTO THEM,... AND WOULD Hav 
PASSED BY THEM. 





THE TIMELY CRY: 
BuT THEY... CRIED OUT. 


THE ASSURING ANSWER: 
AND IMMEDIATELY HE... SAITH, BE OF GOOD 
CHEER: 1T 1s I. 





CRY, AND HE SHALL SAY, Here I am, 





——-—-——- +. 









AS MANY AS TOUCHED HIM WERE MADE WHOLE. 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


~In the novel, Blessed Saint Certainty, a student, the son of 
a white father and an Indian mother, retires to the woods to 
seek communion with the Power above him. There, after 
many days, his Indian mother finds him talking to God, and 
crying to him to reveal himself. She sees that it would be 
a mistake to make known her presence ; so she lies still 
among the brushwood, watching his struggles lovingly and 
sympathizingly, yet never uttering a word of help. And at 
last, when she judges it safe, she steals quietly away. God 
often treats his children in just that way. He, too, often sees 
that it is best to look upon the struggle, and to make no sign. 
So Jesus, in to-day’s lesson, looked down from the hill and 
saw the disciples toiling all night in a storm which a word 
of his would have stilled. He meant that his disciples 
should learn a lesson from that storm. 

It is usual, in some swimming-schools, to teach beginners 
by sending them into the water with a belt around their 
waist, to which is attached a rope which again is connected 
with an overreaching arm of wood. This is under the con- 
trol of the swimming-master, and it is used at first to support 
the learner in the water; but as the learner gains confidence, 
the rope is slackened, and he is left to support himself by 





his own efforts. The master stands by, watching the boy’s 
struggles, ready to note any. sign of real danger. \Vhen dan- 
ger is seen, the rope is again tightened,—at the riy!t moment, 


not before,—and the boy is taken safely out 
Jesus knows just how long to withhold help, : 
to bring it. He came to the struggling disciples i 
watch of the night. 

The foolish child shrinks with terror from the sight of the 


i the water. 
i just when 


n the fourth 


doctor who comes to bring him relief. And we, sometimes, 
as foolishly fail to recognize, and shrink from, Vs greatest 
blessings. A countryman saw, one morning, a gigantic 
figure coming towards him through the mist. ie was abou 
to flee in terror, when he noticed thai the ficnre grew less 

> M4 g ies 
and less as it approached. So he waited until it was near; 
and then found that he had been abont to flee from his 
brother. Christ's disciples, through ‘the mist, < f their fears, 


failed to recognize him as he walked on the sea. 

When a railway accident occurs, and the wounded passen 
gers are carried into a temporary hospital, how iw; atiently 
every one awaits the doctor. Describe the eagerness of all 
to speak with, and obtain relief from, the doctor when he 
does come. Then apply the same thought to the scene in 
the last verse of the lesson of to-day, using the ma/erials 
provided in the article Calls for Healing in the East, which 
appeared in The Sunday School Times of January 21. 

Dange: Noted.—See Bowes’s Lllustrative Gatherings, First 
Series, p. 219,—The Hiding of God’s Fage; The Biblical 
Treasury, vol. 2, p. 8, ? 285,—Alexander and Parmenio; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 159, 4 1239,—In 





Danger ; Second Series, p. 202, 3 7705,—God Knows our 
Perils; 2 7707,— Wherein is Safety. 

Fears Relieved.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First 
Series, p. 143,—What Fear Produces ; The Biblical Treasury, 
vol. 3, p. 628,—The Mistake of Fear ; vol. 6, p. 64, 3 1224— 
The Antidote to Despair; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 269, 2 2250,—Needlees Fears ; 3 2252,—The Father’s 
Voice ; 3 2255,—At the Wheel ; 2 2273,—Christian Fearless- 
ness; Second Series, p. 203, 2 7713,—Why We Should Not 
Fear ; p. 341, 2 8704,—Fear Removed. 

Help Rendered.—See Krummacher’s Parables, p. 71,— 
Hagar; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, p. 447, 
—Examples of Providence; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, 
p- 11, 3 288,—Providential Interpositions; vol. 7, p. 76, 
2 1449,—Preserving the Faithful; Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, Second Series, p. 450, 2 9518,—Biblical Examples of 
Divine Help; 2 9523,—A Present Help; Spencer’s Things 
New and Old, p. 402, 4 1435,— When Deliverance is Nearest. 





‘ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Most of the matters in this lesson which call for Oriental 
illustration are those which depend upon a knowledge of the 
region about the Lake of Galilee, and of the lake itself with 
its sudden and violent storms. All these the reader will find 
competently described in many works, and sufficiently touched 
upon in commentaries to serve a flying purpose. Dr. Thom- 
son’s The Land and the Book, the old edition, is as luminous 
and instructive as anything to be had on the subject. 

There are, indeed, sundry matters which lie a little beneath 
the surface, which are in themselves interesting, but, for the 
purposes of the lesson, a little distracting. Among these 
belongs, for instance, the influence of the Eastern teacher over 
his pupils, especially when working, as here, in a sort of 
peripatetic school. It would be easy to show how the con- 
straining, or compelling, the disciples to embark in the vessel 
and go on ahead, is a very proper word to express the 
Teacher’s influence. The “constraining,” however, need not 
have been more than a polite request; and, even so, the 
pupils would have felt glad and bound tocomply. The.com- 
mon salutation of an Oriental pupil to his teacher is to kiss 
his hand, and then lift it to touch the forehead. Pupils fre- 
quently keep up this form of salutation in after life, long 
after they have ceased to be pupils. And boys give the same 
salutation to those whom they know to be teachers of youth, 
whether they are their own teachers or not. It is hard for a 
European or American teacher to avoid receiving this form 
of salutation. It is one of the accompaniments of being 
called (the modern equivalent of ) “rabbi;” and it is a very 
distinguished greeting in the “market place,” or place of 
public concourse, which any Pharisee might covet. So, to 
return to the starting point, it is not surprising to find that 
the Peshitto Syriac renders the word for “constrained” by a 
word a little more pronounced in form and figure than the 
Greek, and quite as strong. And the same consideration will 
show the non-impropriety of the Syriac rendering by the 
same word (as our Authorized Version does) the two Greek 
words rendered in the Revised Version by “sendeth away” 
and “had taken leave of” respectively. The teacher’s influ- 
ence with the multitude is strong enough for all that. 

If the boats then on the Lake of Galilee were at all like 
the heavy affairs now on the Mediterranean, it is not at all 
surprising that the disciples suffered torture in their efforts 
to make any headway in the storm, whether the wind was 
dead ahead or not. Yet in one of those storms on the Lake 
of Galilee, according to all accounts, it would be difficult for 
any craft that could live to make any headway. Especially 
would it be difficult, if not impossible, for any vessel to make 
a landing at either Rethsaida or any point elsewhere on the 
northern shore of the lake, when the wind was northerly. 
And the north shore, whatever be the settlement of the har- 
monistic questions, was what they intended to make. 

Eastern superstitions of the present day—and what shall 
be said of those in the Occident ?—would cause quite as much 
fright.at the appearance of a man walking on the water as the 
disciples could possibly haveexperienced. But the popular be- 
lief in apparitions is not a characteristic of the Eastalone. It 
has pertained to all non-cultured humanity ; and illustrations of 
the disciples’ supposition are quite as plentiful and pertinent 
in the English literature of two centuries ago, not to mention 
the breath-taking tales of modern private lifg.as in the East. 
Perhaps the Oriental idea in this case may be seen in the 
Syriac rendering. The Peshitto has it, “they supposed they 
saw a vision that lied.” That links it with the dreams of 
sleep and the visions of wakefulness which antiquity supposed 
to come from God, or else from lying spirits. The Harclean, 
made some centuries later, translates it by a word which means 
“imagination,” or imaging of the (beholder’s) mind; but 
keeps in the margin the Greek original word; which, as we 
know, fheans apparition, or spectre ; that is, a thing real only 
to the eyes, or to an imaginary operation of the eyes. 

On the whole, the translation of our Common Version, 
“supposed that it had been a spirit,” is rather too narrow for 
the Greek or for the Oriental ideas ; although it may convey 

very satisfactory meaning to the English reader who shivers 





at a ghost-story, even though his belief in ghosts and spirits 
is not confessed or admitted by himself to himself. Here 
comes in, too, a nice subtlety about first defining what a ghost 
or visible spirit is—but it is best to forbear. 

However, in countries where the mirage is not an un- 
familiar phenomenon—and it presents many strange phases, 
and even apparitions—and where signs of -all sorts in heaven 
above and on the earth beneath were (and even now are) 
looked upon as bearing some significance, even the phantom, 
or phantasm, of a man walking on the water might cause 
terror simply because it was supposed to be an airy nothing, 
a delusive apparition, sent to threaten or warn, The circum- 
stances were such as of themselved to threaten death. A phan- 
tasm of the sort they supposed they saw could scarcely be 
aught else than the sign of a death message. “The water 
wraith was shrieking” already for hours before, and now— 
let the mass of superstitions furnish the throng of ideas which 
would overpower them with terror. 

A mirage phantasm in broad daylight is nothing very 
strange in that part of the world. Doubtless more than one 
traveler has set down a mirage as the absolute fact of seeing 
men and camels, or even whole caravans, at a distance. And 
the view of distant water is so perfect as to deceive even the 
most careful, unless he is able to provide himself with the 
most absolute proof to the contrary. The writer remem- 
bers seeing from Ras Beirfit, one bright day, an Aus- 
trian steamer trying to make port, but utterly bewildered 
by the atmospheric phantasms, which prevented them from 
recognizing a familiar spot, and kept them more than 
half a day in uncertainty. Meanwhile the steamer itself, 
to the people on shore, appeared a wonder of changing 
distortions. Now it would swell to many times its. height 
above the water; now the funnel would rise high and sud- 
denly sink, and again appear like a black giant dancing on 
the hull as if to break the vessel to pieces. Far off at sea, 
too, vessels, naturally below the horizon because of distance, 
would come into view, and then sink again away. If the 
water-sprites and nixies (if the latter live in salt-water fable) 
had actually been out on a frolic, it could not have caused 
more disorder and strange fantastic, phantasmic effects. And 
to those who could not understand it, the scene was mixed 
with much of the frightful. 

Of course, it is not intended to set forth all these things as 
close parallels to what the disciples supposed they saw, nor 
to all the surrounding circumstances. But they may serve 
to illustrate the supposition that the phantom of a man walk- 
ing may not necessarily have been supposed to be a spirit. 

The “beds” on which the sick were brought, as the 
Greco-Latin word of the original tells plainly, were low 
couches; and the Syriac uses a native home-word to express — 
the same thing. But one needs to see the Oriental couch, or 
common bed, in order to understand it fully. It is little more 
than a thick quilt, on which the person may lie, and also 
cover one side over himself. He can roll it up under his 
arm and carry it away. 





ECLECTIC TEACHINGS. 


The devout mind, at proper seasons, chooses silence and 
solitude that it may enjoy uninterrupted communion with 
God.——Asacomplete man Jesus needed divine protection and 
support, and these came to him, as they come to all other men, 
from the Father in answer to prayer——As in the ordi 
life, so in the spiritual, the storm comes upon us even when 
we are in the path of duty. i ough we cannot see 
oar lve tampered aed pleionnl-—- When desea aeentotent 
our lives, tem spiritual.—— esus comes to us 
i he comes in a way not expected or under- 
stood by us, we shrink as from j and mistake: his 
loving chastening for the spirit of retribution ———The most 
wonderful things in every life are, not the difficulties, but 
the deliverances.— Meredith's Notes. 

Jesus sometimes leaves us alone, that we may know our- 
selves and our own weakness, and feel how deeply we are in 
need of him; but he never leaves us out of his sight——The 
wind of persecution is a useful wind, for it brings Christ to 
us, and us to land.——When we have rightly heard the 
Master’s word, phantoms and night and storm are all forgot- 
ten.— Lange’s 

Christ is present with his people, even when he seems to be 
absent from them.——Christ’s seeming absence from his 
ple is only that he may loy in their behalf the omapo- 


tence of hi yers. is always t wil 
people atthe hour when most need the p.-——Christ’s 
presence people is misunderstood, 
so that when near, they often dread hi 8 


— Vincent 
There is nothing in the whole range of history more im- 
pressive than the accounts piven of tho peiionate impulses 
which at times Ce hank to Side Sint See OS ee: 
ence of men.— Who shall say that secret prayer.is a ery, 
when Jesus himself not only commanded it, but is related 
ly to have practiced it——At the time when Jesus 
went into the mountain to pray, the whole Christian Church 
was upon Lake Galilee, at the mercy of the waves.——Jesus, 
alone in prayer upon the mountain, was the real saving force. 
It was there he won his victory. He walked upon the deep 
merely to announce it.——The needed deliverance may not 
come in the form in which we have been led to expect it; but 
come it will, and come it must, as long as God is God, and 
his children are in need.—— Man’s extremity is God’s opportu- 
nity. When human efforts become of no avail, the has 
eee Club, 


brings to his people comfort and peace in all their 
pw Nera ily) came ay 
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RECENT BOOKS ON BIBLE LANDS.* 


Abundant as is the literature of Bible Lands, there is 
always room for another good book concerning the ter- 
ritory, or the people, or the monuments and archeological 
remains, of any portion of the regions included in the 
Bible narrative. And there is pretty sure to be a new 
book of one sort or another about those regions, whenever 
a writing man has visited them again, whether there is 
room for the book or not. 

It may safely be said that the half has not been told 
us, of all that we would like to know, and that we may 
hope to know, concerning the lands of the Bible as 
throwing light upon the text of the Bible. More of 
really accurate information in this direction has been 
gained within the past fifty years, than in centuries 
before ; and the last ten years have been the most fruitful 
of these fifty, The Bible-studying public watches with 
interest the results of either organized or individual 
effort in further researches to the same desirable eud. 
Every competitor for attention in this sphere is sure of 
notice; and ought to be sure of a fair judgment in an 
examination of his work. 

A book that includes an important field of research, yet 
a book that is hardly likely to be judged with entire 
fairness by the more intelligent critics, is the Rev. Dr. 
Selah Merrill’s East of the Jordan, recently published in 
fine style by Charles Scribners’ Sons, Dr. Merrill is now 
American Consul at Jerusalem; but in the journeyings 
and observations included in this volume he was the 
“archeologist of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society,”—a society that has been most unfortunate in 
the differences that have existed among its managers 
and representatives, to an extent almost certain to cause 
partisanship in the passing on any work which is linked 
with those differences or with those thereby aggrieved. 

By an arrangement with the English Palestine 
Exploration Fund, the American Society was to under- 
take the surveys east of the Jordan, while the work on the 
west side should go on under English auspices. But, so 
far, neither the maps nor the topographical notes of the 
American surveyors have been ed ; and at length, 
the Englisa Society, having its work on the 
west, has set about an independent survey of the region 
east of the river. 

Dr. Merrill’s book attempts no exhibit of the full 
results of his scientific observations; but it is rather a 
personal narrative of the author’s journeyings in the 
Jordan valley, and the regions eastward, although it does 
not profess to cover all of these. The field included is 
better known to the English reader by Canon Tristram’s 
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Land of. Mosh, Laurence Oliphant’s Land of Gilead 
Professor Porter’s Giant Cities of Bashan, and Warren’s 
Expedition to the East of the Jordan ; and to readers of 
German and French also, by the works of Wetzstein, 
Count de Vogué, Waddington, Rey, and the Duc de 
Luynes; from all of which authorities, and many others, 
Dr. Merrill quotes freely. 

A large part of the work is composed of extracts from 
the author’s journal, with descriptions of scenery, and 
incidents of travel and daily occupation. Great ad- 
vantage was taken of the opportunities for collecting 
zodlogical specimens, particularly in ornithology. The 
accounts of meeting with the Bedawin, and of various 
dealings with them, from feasting to almost everything 
short of actual hostilities, are lively, pleasant, and in- 
structive also. The author goes through the ruins, the 
paths, and the villages of the Hauran and the Jordan 
valley, bringing out such matter as a traveler expert 
with the pen would love to see and describe. The origi- 
nal discoveries recorded are but few; and those are 
mostly single objects of art, or those wrought without 
art, as the Bedawy tribal symbols or marks, or the rude 
carvings on atombstone, The pictorial illustrations in 
the book are varied and helpful; and the typographical 
and other mechanical portions of the work are all that 
could be desired. 

Of books on other subjects connected with the Land, 
but not with exploration strictly, one of the best is 
afflicted with the unfortunate title of Palestine Explored. 
This book ‘is by the Rev. James Neil, formerly incumbent 
of Christ Church in Jerusalem, and author of “‘ Palestine 
Repeopled.” The title gives no hint of the rich treat 
which the book itself contains. It is made up of system- 
atized Bible illustration, from the manners and customs 
of the land, with a fair sprinkling of competent linguistic 
discussions rendered necessary by the standpoint taken 
by the author, all in a clear and pleasant style, to be read 
and understood by everybody. Its arrangement is top- 
‘ical, so that‘each chapter is a connected, readable whole, 
without the disjointed style of a dictionary or book of 
anecdotes, even when the chapter is on “ miscellaneous 
illustrations.” Much of the matter is new to print; but 
even the old is presented with a vast deal of freshening. 
No one can read the book without seeing—to his interest 
and profit—that the Bible was written “in the East for 
Easterns,” nor without gaining clearer light on almost 
every point. This book fills a place as distinct and 
peculiar, in its way, as does The Land and the Book of 
Dr. Thomson. The chapter on the Night Mist will 
relieve the minds of many who have been troubled with 
the puzzled doubt of commentators ; and it will reveal to 
them a beauty in many passages of Scripture which— 
plain enough to the Oriental—have given no end of 
trouble to the uninstructed Westerner. The book is 
not a large one; it is made up of only twelve not 
over-long chapters, and three full indexes. But its 
reading will leave more profit behind it, and more 
things remaining in the memory, than any cyclopedic 
work ever published on the topics of which it treats. 
The shivering of the potter’s vessel by Jeremiah appears 
in a new light; an explanation which the Orientals 
would admit to be fair, though not the obvious one. Here 
also is given—out of a hint from Conder—the plain 
justification of Jael, from customs perfectly well known, 
and clear as noonday. Here the ancestral staff, with the 
other staves of the Bible, is first popularly treated in 
sufficient fullness to be plain to every one. In short, the 
work is so crowded with matters of moment and interest, 
that it seems almost invidious to single out any separate 
examples. If it is the critic’s business to lock for faults, 
he will not find many; and those of a sort that almost 
correct themselves. It seems scarcely possible that the 
author could make the mistake of speaking of “ locust 
beans” as the food of John the Baptist; and yet he 
does ; having probably never eorrected that error of his 
childhood training. And there are one or two more 
errors of about the same grade. The author’s theological 
views (pre-millenial) color peculiarly some few illustra- 
tive interpretations, but these have nothing to do with 
the subject-matter of the book, nor its general merit; 
for its scope is not either theological or eschatological. 

Another book worthy of notice in this connection, 
though issued some months previous to any of those 
above mentioned, is Dr. Selah Merrill’s Galilee in the 
Time of Christ. This is the result of much study and 
research, and stands almost, if not quite, alone as a mono- 
graph on this subject. The principal authorities relied 
upon are gathered in a list at the end of the volume. 
The substance of this work appeared as an essay in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra in 1874; but in its present form it is 
much enlarged. It is very readable, as well as full of 
** | interesting matter; and it has an added value at the 





present time, while the lessons of the International series 
cluster about the life of our Lord in Galilee. 

One more book of merit remains to be noticed here, 
It is a large octavo, by J. W. McGarvey, “ Professor of 
Sacred History in the College of the Bible,” at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, entitled Lands of the Bible. This work 
is intended, and really appears, as a popular “ geo- 
graphical and topographical description of Palestine,” 
with a liberal exhibit of good pictorial illustrations. The 
author’s style is exceedingly common-sense and graphic, 
—as any sea-voyager will be ready to admit atter reading 
only his first letter, describing his earlier experiences on 
shipboard. The “letters of travel” are, for freshness 
and charm, the most delightful part of the book. But 
for the more serious part, the work is marked with anx- 
ious care for accuracy. If not particularly fresh in its 
presentations of fact, it is safe and sensible. In going 
through the Land, Robinson is the writer’s law, Baedeker 
his gospel, and Conder his guide; and there are signs of 
no very great amount of misplaced confidence, especially 
for so large a book. The volume is to be read as one of 
the better books of travel of the modern theological pro- 
fessors, a8 one more valuable than most of its sort. 





Many of the hooks written on Object Teaching have 
restricted the practice of true objective teaching instead 
of extending it. Too many of them are merely compen- 
diums of general information, and there are very few 
works on this subject which do not limit the application 
of the correct methods of teaching to those lessons which 
teachers have learned to call Object Lessons by confound- 
ing the things which Pestalozzi used to illustrate his 
principles, with the principles themselves. It is greatly 
to be deplored that many teachers go out even from 
normal schools with the conviction that they are only to 
be true teachers during the brief periods set apart on their 
time-tables for Object Lessons. In his recently published 
Manual of Object Teaching, Mr. N. A. Calkins avoids both 
these errors. It is true that his book contains a great 
deal of mere information, sometimes of a character too 
minute for elementary schoo!s,—as in the classifications of 
natural history,—but the matter of the lesson is always 
subordinate to the method of teaching it. Indeed, the 
name of the book does not give a correct idea concerning 
it; for in addition to the incidental illustrations of the 
principles of teaching given in connection with the 
lessons on place, direction, distance, weight, form, color, 
etc., the last one hundred and fifty pages of the work are 
devoted to physical and moral training, and the science 
of education. The book would have been a more perfect 
one, if the chapters on * physical and moral training had 
been omitted altogether, and if the science of education 
had preceded the practical portion of the book, instead 
of following it. Physical and moral training are of the 
utmost importance, but their connection with Object 
Teaching is not clear. An explanation of the funda- 
mental principles of the science of intellectual education 
ought to form a part of any work on Object Teaching; 
but it should be the foundation on which the teaching is 
based, and should, therefore, be found at the beginning 
of the book, and not at the end. The most va'uable 
portions of the book are the chapters devoted to the 
science of education, and to the consideration of the real 
character and true aim of Object Teaching. Every 
teacher who reads them will find them instructive and 
suggestive. (12mo, pp. 469. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


Two lonely little children in the great city of London, 
friendless and untaught, are thrown together by circum- 
stances, and mutually aid each other. One is a manly 
boy, who has a dim memory of a mother who is dead, and 
whose drunken father is worse than none; and the other 
is a poor orphan child, hopelessly deformed. Besides 
these two, the principal character in Rob and Mag, or A 
Little Light in a Dark Corner, is Dan, a wizen-faced old 
fellow, who sells “’ot coffee and potatoes,” from a little 
cart on a street corner. How the children and the old 
man seek to be ready for the King, and iry to serve him, 
is well told by L. Marston, and it is high praise to say 
that her little book approaches, in feeling and treatment, 
the earlier and best work of Hesba Stretton. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 128. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 


Beginners in Hebrew will find help at least in the 
memorizing of roots in Professor W. R. Harper's Hebrew 
Vocabularies. The book is divided into six parts: the 
first three consist of nouns and verbs arranged in the 
order. of their frequency of occurrence in the Hebrew 
Bible, and according to their root classification ; the fourth 
part embraces lists of nouns arranged topically, according 
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to their meanings ; the fifth includes tables of prepositions, 
adverbs, conjunctions, and interjections; and the sixth 
part forms an elementary English-Hebrew dictionary. 
The book is interleaved throughout for the student’s 
notes. (8vo, pp. 127. Morgan Park, Ill.: W. R. Har- 
per. Price, $1.00.) 


Many Christian workers will welcome the little volume 
Gems from Northfield, a record of the best thoughts ex- 
changed at Mr. Moody’s conference for Bible study, just 
published under the editorship of Mr. T. J. Shanks. The 
matter is arranged in twenty-three short chapters, each 
chapter covering a distinct topic, such as sin, repentance, 
the Holy Spirit, etc., and including the most noteworthy 
remarks on that subject by whomsoeverspoken. (12mo, 
pp. 216. Chicago: F. H. Revell.) ' 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

A bright little weekly for children’s Sunday reading 
has been commenced by the American Sabbath Tract 
Society, under the title of Our Sabbath Visitor. Its four 
pages are filled with short, simple stories, poems, and 
articles ; its illustrations are good, and there is one special 
column of Sunday-school news for the little ones. Mr. 
George H. Babcock, who is so well and favorably known 
to the readers of The Sunday School Times, is the editor. 


Mr. William Wirt Sikes, our consul at Cardiff, has 
been making good literary use of his opportunities in 
Wales, and chronicles, in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
April, some more of his “ finds” in folk-lore. Another 
pleasant picture of the quaint life of a people is written 
by Margaret Bertha Wright, who guides her readers In 
and About a Normandy Market-Place. Dr. Felix 
Oswald’s paper on bull-fighting tells an interesting story, 
and one that carries its own moral. 


The North American Review, following its favorite 
custom of printing replies to previous articles in its pages, 
this month offers a paper by Dr. H. A. Martin. of Bos- 
ton, setting forth the advantages of vaccination, in sharp 
criticism of Mr. Henry Bergh’s utterances on the other 
side, Of the other articles in the number, the most 
important are Mr. Edward Self’s gathering of recent 
immigration statistics, and Mr. E. L. Godkin’s restate- 


ment of his well-known views concerning civil-service 
reform. 


Among the Easter cards of this year,—and in no 
department of popular art is greater progress evidenced 
than in the presentation cards of the various holidays—L. 
Prang & Oo.’s are noteworthy both for newness of design 
and delicacy of finish, Mr. Thomas Moran, Miss Rosina 
Emmet, Miss L. B. Humphrey, and other well-known 
artists, have supplied the designs. Specially worthy of 
note is the large design of the Winged Dawn at Venice, 
which carries the appropriate motto: “Unto you that 
fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with 
healing in his wings.” 


Some of the portraits now issued by our illustrated 
magazines are well worth downright study, as strong pre- 
sentations of the character of their subjects. The full- 
page portrait of Mr. Gladstone, in Harper's for April, is 
drawn, engraved, and printed with such care that it is 
better worth attention, .as a work of art, than half the 
pictures hung on the walls of the academies at their 
regular exhibitions. This interesting picture is accom- 
panied by a fresh sketch of the Premier’s home-life at 
Hawarden, written by a competent English authority. 
Another article in the current Harper’s, which deserves 
general reading, is the Rev. N. H. Egleston’s popular 
summary of the arguments, practical as well as senti- 
mental, in favor of the culture and preservation of trees. 


“Mr. Munby” is the real name of the new English 
poet, the author of Dorothy, a poem which is winning 
considerable praise as a pleasant idyl of woman’s work 
in lowly life. The story of his poem and its methods is 
set forth, in an agony of apprehension, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, by Philip Bourke Marston, the blind English 
pre-Raphaelite poet. We hardly agree with Mr. Marston 
in discovering any great novelty in Mr. Munby’s dilute 
Wordsworthianisms, or in feeling that Mr. Munby’s 
“coal-sack,” emptied upon the “sacred floor of the 
temple of beauty,” portends all sorts of fearful things 
for the future of poetry. Mr. Edward Farrar’s paper 
on The Folk-Lore of Lower Canada belongs to a class 
of literary records which can hardly be multiplied too 
rapidly. Mr. John Fiske’s Europe before the Arrival 
of Man is a paper whose conclusions do not inspire the 
confidence that follows tie arguments of an-abler spe- 





cialist in geology. Mr. Fiske knows a good deal, but 
not so much as he imagines. 


Mr, Matthew Arnold has an American public, though 
a smaller one than honored him ten or fifteen years ago, 
before his religious and political eccentricities were so 
familiar as now. Not a few readers, however, will be 
glad to see the full-page portrait of Mr. Arnold which 
appears in The Century for April. The face tells the 
story of the man ; it is cultured and thoughtful, but dis- 
couraged, and so nervous in expression as to seem almost 
peevish and cynical. The accompanying article, by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, is based on an unusual familiarity with 
its subject, but is over-enthusiastic, notwithstanding its 
show of critical analysis, An excellent.and well-illus- 
trated article on Tunis and its Bey, by the Chevalier von 
Hesse-Wartegg, is a real addition to the popular litera- 
ture of travel. Two articles on the Jewish question, 
from divergent outlooks, are Mme. Ragozin’s severe 
attack on the Jews of Russia, and Miss Emma Lazarus’s 
study of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s character as a repre- 
sentative Jew. Of the illustrations of the number, par- 
ticular mention should be given to the engraved head on 
page 897. It is simply wonderful that such an effect of 
engraving and printing can be given in a magazine 
issuing 130,000 copies monthly. Were the picture printed 
separately, and sold for ten dollars as a “ masterpiece,” no 
one would grumble at the price. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


Sanna coun 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Tennessee, state, at Murfreesboro’ ................April 12, 13 





Texas, statey-at: Dallas .... .n.2cccecnsnkg oss seeses April 25-27 
Michigan, state, at Tecumseh ........-...... ------ May 13, 14 
Illinois, state, at Champaign ........ ............ --May 16-18 
California, state, at Stockton..............-.-. .... May 16-18 
Georgia, state, at Savannah _--.-......-.....---.-. May 17, 18 
Connecticut, state, at Norwich ....--.......... .--. May 17, 18 
Alabama, state, at Opelika... . -.......-...----May 23-25 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford City......-....-.May 23-25 
Towa, state, at Webster City----.--...-..---.--------June 6-8 
New York, state, at Penn Yan -................-..-June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs-.......-.-...--- June 8-10 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville .....-.-..-..--.- June 13-15 





Missouri, state, at Sedalia ---. June 20-22 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus_-_--.-..-.....--...--.June 20-22 





Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell .....-....-------.-.- June— 
South Carolina, state, at Camden -.-...........-..July 12, 13 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Ok-mul-gee__...... July 27-30 
Kentucky, state, at Danville_......-........-.-August 22-24 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton-.....-.......-.-.October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell ..................-.--Oetober 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Provid ----November 8, 9 


New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton... ............November 14-16 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The date of the convention of the Michigan State 
Sunday-school Association has been changed from June 
6, 7, to May 13, 14. 

—Hallowell is the place appointed for the next annual 
convention of the Maine State Sunday-school Association 
The date is October 24-26. 

—Ata meeting of the Sunday-school workers of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, held March 28, a local entertainment com- 
mittee was appointed, to take necessary action with refer- 
ence to the approaching convention there of the State 


Sunday-school Association, to be held October 10 12. 


The chairman of the local entertainment committee is 
Charles McIntire, Jr., M. D. 


—A first programme has been prepared for the fifteenth 
annual convention of the California State Sunday-school 
Association, to be held at Stockton, May 16-38. Besides 
the usual conventional business, the following special 
topics will be discussed: (1.) The Teacher: (a) His 
spiritual preparation ; (5) His intellectual qualifications. 
(2.) The teacher in his study: (a) His preparation of 


‘the lesson, and his plans for its presentation; (5) His 


use ofhelps. (3.) The teacher with his class: (a) Secur- 
ing attendance and attention; (+) Exposition of the 
lesson; (c) Hisuse of illustrations; (¢@) His enforcement 
and application of the truths. 


EVANGELISM. 

—Much good is being quietly done in Chicago through 
the efforts of the evangelical committee organized a few 
months ago. Not only are the evangelistic workers of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations doing more and 
better work than before, but special missions, such as that 
of Colonel George Clark on Van Buren Street, are kept 
constantly in operation, and show a good list of conver- 








sions nightly. Ben Hogan, John Currie, Mr. E,W. Bliss, 
and others, have been engaged by the evangelical com- 
mittee to take part in the work. 

—A gratifying evidence that the good work now being 
done in Scotland by Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey is closely 
watched by religious workers throughout Great Britain, 
and meets with the recognition which it deserves, is to be 
found in the fact that a petition signed by members of Par- 
liament, clergymen, and other professional men, has been 
sent from London to Glasgow, inviting both evangelists, 
at the termination of their Glasgow campaign, to spend 
a year in evangelistic work in London, Although the 
answer of the evangelists to the invitation has not yet 
been made public, it is deemed probable that they will 
accept this call to a larger fieldof labor. Meanwhile the 
work goes on in Glasgow. with unabated success. On 
Sunday, March 25, Newsome’s Circus was thrown open 
for two services, and on both occasions the large building 
was well filled. So numerous were the inquirers after 
these meetings that they could not be dealt with individ- 
ually, but had to be addressed as groups. The inquiry- 
room was found not to be sufficiently large to accommodate 
these groups; and Mr. Scroggie, who with Mr. Sankey 
has been conducting special meetings in the east end of 
the city, led his group of inquirers out into an adjoining 
stable, with the quiet remark, “Jesus has been found 
in a stable before to-day.” A great testimony meeting 
was held in Berkeley Street United Presbyterian Church, 
March 6. This was exceedingly encouraging in the 
results shown. Numbers of testimonies were given in, 
and Mr. Moody, by a few adroit questions, succeeded in 
bringing out the various methods employed by different 
workers, and thus giving a valuable object lesson to the 
new workers. One worker, whose success in bringing 
in inquirers had been noticed, was asked to tell the secret 
of his power. He replied that it was a very simple one ; 
—that after a meeting he usually went to the door, noted 
those who seemed to be hesitating, and asked them to 
remain. He seldom received a refusal. Encouraging 
reports continue to come from all sections of the city, and 
the interest in the noon prayer-meetings is now greater 
than ever before. 


GENERAL, 


—At the beginning of February, the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Providence, Rhode Island, moved 
into new and more commodious rooms, The record for 
February shows a largely increased interest and attend- 
ance, the total attendance for the month being 12,418 

—With the last day of February closed the fifty-eighth 
business year of the American Sunday-school Union. The 
summary of the year’s work, which has just been com- 
piled from the annual returns of the missionaries, is very 
encouraging: The number of new schools organized was 
1,921, and these included 8 537 teachers and 69,817 schol- 
ars. These figures compare favorably with those of the 
preceding year, in which 1,415 schools were organized, 
with 6,295 teachers and 52,438 scholars. So much for 
the pioneer work done,by the missionaries of the Union. 
Besides this, 2,288 old schools, which had a united mem- 
bership of 15,306 teachers and 139,940 scholars, were 
visited and aided. 


—April 9-16 is the date appointed by the Sabbath 
Observance Prayer Union Society for the fourth general 
union for prayer for the entire sanctification of the Sab- 
bath. The subjects for the week of prayer are as follows: 
(1.) That the advantages of one day of rest in seven may 
be duly and gratefully appreciated by all classes of so- 
ciety. Read Isaiah 56: 1-8; 58:6-14. (2.) That rulers 
and others in high places may set an example of Sabbath 
observance to the nations which they govern. Read 
Deuteronomy 5: 1-15; Ephesians 6:1-9. (8.) all 
engaged in post-office labor on the Sabbath may soon be 
set free from all Sunday work. Read Jeremiah 17 : 19-27; 
Exodus 23:1-13. (4) That the Spirit of God may be 
largely poured out on the ministers of the gospel, that 
they may be faithful in proclaiming the truth, and may 
be the means of drawing the people from habits of Sab- 
bath desecration, and from every way of sin. into the 
way of life. Read 2 Timothy 4:1-5; Acts 4: 23-87. It 
will be seen that the programme is arranged by topics, 
not by days. The arrangement of daily programmes is 
left to individual discretion. 

—aAt the last session of the Congregational State Con- 
ference of Maine, a committee was appointed to consider 
the Sunday-school work of the church, and to report on 
the best method of bringing forward to a creditable state 
of efficiency the Congregational Sunday-school work of 
the state. The committee in presenting its report sug- 
gests the following questions among others for Sunday- 
school conferences: “(1.) TheSunday-school: What is 
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its importance compared with the service 
of worship and the prayer-meeting ? ve 
What claim has it on the pastor, and 

what field does it give him? (3.) What 
members of the church ought to attend it? 
And whom does Christ hold responsible for 
its correct administration? (4.) Are 
religious teachers inspired so as not to 
need as careful drill and system as those 
in secular schools? (5.) What should the 
church seek to accomplish by means of the 
Sunday: school, and what should the Sun- 
day-school seek to accomplish by means of 
the church and the house of God? (6.) 
Have we the best books for the purpose in 
our Sunday-school libraries? and what 
have parents and teachers to do with the 
success or failure of these to reach that 
purpose? (7.) Do ‘union’ conventions 
and institutes draw out our strength and 
cultivate our forces to any considerable 
degree in this state?” The majority of 
these questions are worthy of consideration 
by other Sunday-school workers than those 
for whose benefit they were prepared. 
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peony “ The’ Teacher's Compendium,” nine 
Sahles son teaching an — "The “Ideal a school;” 
an a fags Management” (a choice book for 
; “Word Pictures” and “Normal Half- 

Weare” sach Or 10., ‘avin € Address. 


Cook, 
is Madison St., Chicago. 
es 





A Story of Great Salt Lake. 


The Fate of 


MADAME LA TOUR. 


This is a vivid and startling picture, full of tragedy 
and tears. scathing satire and undeniable fact. The 
latter portion of the volume givesa CONCISE HistoRY 
or Uranto the present time. 


BISHOP WILEY 
says of 
“ The author is a ‘the of the highest character and 
standing in Utah. e forra of a story gives her - 
opportunity ot depic’ with great dramatic 
toe home | fe fe go a features of this monstrous 
. a this book could be w 
especially by the women of this tand, “Tt Teally is 
worthy of being the ‘UNCLE Pom’s CaBpin’ of ine 
contest that must come, iseven now at hand,” 
*,* Handsomely printed and bound. Price, $1.00. 
Selling by thousands. GOoD AGENTS WANTED. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Piace, Hew York, 


“ ” F Ap i 
Village Anthems.” 2!" 
“ 9” For & te ara 1 
Sabbath Carols.” ** nday-sc a 
“ec ” F Infant Class. 
Infant Songs. oe ee ee 
All new an We will send all three, 
post paid, ~~ 3 on Address 
AHAFFEY <& OGDEN, Attoona, P. ra: 
Foe er copies Huichins’s S. &. Hymna 
with tunes. Edition of last Christmas, but meee 
used, and unmarked. Will be wu cheap. 


copy sent for ae cents. Addre 
MATTHIAS, ‘New Haven, Ct. 


[\he Golden Bule, Best religious 








Boston. Mass. 
paper ever ever printed. On triai to 1883 only 50c, 


K BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Providence, R.I., pub” 
lish graphic illustrations of the 
International Sunday School 
Lessons. For accuracy, artistic 
merit, conformity to archzo- 
logic fact, convenience, and ef- 
fectiveness, we know nothing to 
equalthem. Our Sunday School 
superintendents will do well te 


| send for a circular. It does not 


take the place of our own Leaf 
Cluster.—Rev, J. H. VINCENT, 
D. D., in the January, 1882, 
number Sunday School Journal. 


Genius Rewarded 


OR, THE 


Story of the Sewing Machine. 





A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold 
cover, with numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to amy adult person calling for it, at any 
branch or sub-office of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, to any person living at a distance 
from our offices, 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 





The Standard Sunday School Song Book, 


Heart and Voice. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN, 


DR. GEORGE F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
Special Contributors. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart and Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


STRONG AND POPULAR AUTHORS 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and mew as can 
be found in no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages 
pages larger than the ordinary size}, beautifu iy 
ces on fine. toned paper, handsomely and dura- 

iv es in boards. 

Price, $3.60 pér dozen by express, 35 cents by 
mail. A single specimen copy (board covers) mail 
on receipt of 25 centa, 

HEART AND VOICE will be su petted by all 
book and music dealers at publishers’ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Neo. 5 Union a | CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, ‘ OnIO. 








SURE TO PLEASE. 
Sunday-school 
Song Books 


For Every Department. 


News Hymnary---+++--2-e208 seseeees $40 per 100 
Book of Praise-.----.-.-...sssseee oa 
DINE, i vinnssctiesbiin cus icbnteisicane’ 4° * 
Good as Gold....-......scecseceesees os <* 
Good as Gold (words only)------ eh 
Songs for Little Folks----------.. - 30 

be ordered t 


through any bookseller or music 
PA pe ia postage if Srdered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninta StTexet,|8l RaNDOLPH STREET, 
_NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


MALVATION ECHOES, 


by R. E. HUDSON. 
For Sabbath School, Prayer and Praise Meetings. 





saws, Soe og ae 
BOARD,- 38 te : ‘ ee “ oa — 

CLOTH, .. 
ciedeins in board sent Pie examination 
upon receipt uf 26 Address, R. E. Hudson, 
Publisher, Aldanee, Q, 
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BB Se 8H | cons ure won | "swe ruszuns or cove” |GONGERT EXERCISES, 


ty En. . WOMAN 8 dee ‘ 
yee 




















Price, at it is 
tn at one of the most wonderful | movements cially at auorige Bae eres es is Of large 
valet Sele Tom's. Can tn man gents. 7 rane and fs sold at but half tts price. ‘The book gives J set and Tinqualided Dr Philip Schad | The following Scripture! Concert Exercises, 
was. . EARLE, ors Washington calls it “ The most important work of the age on the Psaims.” Circulars and car genes catalages ite For 





sale by booksellers, or the publishers, having first appeared in The Sunday School 
gents Wanted for naaeaba 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 anp 12 Dey Srreer, New Yor«x. Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
IRELAND OF.TO-DAY. |-- 




















for the convenience of schools which may 
luction by Thes. Power O’Connor, No Connection with Former Publishers. An Entirely New and | Enlarged E Edition In 15 Volumes, 994 954 x 634 inches. dudénte io 
Pena ir why the people are ¥ and Wore: one bn al I tt h her E wr bec —) esire use them : 
ere heh and famines scat.” feshows how the land was cont, WHY IS THE Bk ‘brought up toa later date then aay other Eneyelopecdia, | 9 O HE RESURR 
League, the Land Act and the Coercion Bill. Contains 88 En- is qubentee. ster S006 teen tains setae patos CME fT ES a ECTION AND THE LIFE ‘ 
Se een eend Bboka; bor tas cathe 20d bella work tk i [god Senge gen with 16,000 titles added. ; 6 eo (Easter Service). 
ence. For full m. '.,, address S iype is and cicar, its Paper ing first class. TH A KSGIVIN 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. _ LIBRARY OF S It is the Cheapest Rneycloundia published, 5 - - G SERVICE 
ree eee ae Se we deiny B20 fo ot: |e BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
| s P vr set; 
UR WILD L(NDIANS UNIVERSAL u Its Price in Sheep being BBO pervect. ml | BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
DGE. ves his Volumes sold shanti adding 40c. for Postage, etc. | M< 
among Indians ad reveal Sent express paid packed in a handsome box, on receipt of price, ay CONSECRATION. 
Perit Bee by “Authorety ak ‘ind full Tet Introdu: KNOWLEDGE © | end for Book of Sample Pages, Club Rates, Opinions, etc. ” r FAITH. 
rs S. W. GREEN'S SOM, Publisher, 74 and 76 Beekman St., N.Y.1 . OUR FA ‘= HOUER. 
The Best, Fullest, lates, Handiest and Cheapest Encyclopazdia pet op gala tegeare 











HAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 


Ours 1s by far the CH BA PEST in the 
market. Size 32248. Printed on heavy paper 
e and ready for use. Lustrates the International 8. 8. Lessons. 
Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.75; 3 months, $1.00. 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


A valuable aid to the teachers of the LITTLE F FOLES. Printed on colored paper. 
Size 24x31. Prices, 1 year, $2.00; 6 months, $1.00. Trial copies will be sen 

to any minister or 8. 5. Superintendent. Do not fail to send for — you w ‘wilt be 

delighted. Address, LAUER & YOST, eens On 







SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE BEATITUDES, 
[THE CREATION. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
ee §=6—| extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 


or. TREAT. PUBLISHER, 757 Broadway, N. Y. each, Address, 
_ $1.00 8.8, LIBRARY BOOKS FOR Sc, [~ ="=scrsras 
WwW A N e. D. C. 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


BOOK yon WANTED FOR 


Sarasa 


> Ma Clemmer, portrays the “inner life,’ 
ok Game —. =} Mysteries of the Capitol; 
‘of the daily Ii life at the White House and of all its 
mone 2aneae s shows the wonders and inside workings of 
pf As a t Department; and gives truthful revelations 

of life* “ pebind the eotnen, " “as @ wide-awake woman sees it.’ 
48 fine En gravings hae best selling book out. Agents Wanted. 
Cate tas ‘rtra Terms given. Send forcireulars to the 

eC BLIS NG O6., Hartford. 


Send for Illustrated Circulars 
and proof that $100 a month 
; meee nellien = Le Se) 

E, AND HEA \VEN,” 


“ Curiosities of Ae Bible, ° ‘ee Haven’s “ Ameri- 











this Paper. 




















" One energetic nt in ev ony, Rou Ma. o~.-0+- 
Small capital. WILHIDE BROS., Yorke Roud OXFORD 
A child can nse them. No freeoutfit, but permanent COW TIN ATION oF" SCATALOGUS, MAPS. 
and profi tanto employ ment — + per wpe I A = bg pt — eee pn «hg 
tterns al inducemen a few 200 WR Ee WSs SUC CF) EST revised e newly cor- 
Seonte. “Add'es with stamp, Morlan & White, Salem, O. ssi rected Table Of Dintamees, the most accurate and 
ASedote nook introduce anew NOVEL | QVER 1,250,000 SOLD ALREADY. 12,500 SCHOOLS NOW USING THEM, | {2¢.{ullest ever Published: just re diprary” size, #0 
to competent parties during the spring an‘ oe a the oly maps, pu published i ee nited 
+ head months. For terms and rticulars, with Priginal Origina ‘ana im Peat wo bo ly 
cpadenes = sheet showing My of the k, address, Price i in or mportan HERS, Box 74 Univers — it from 6 
i. W. PAMPHILON, Publisher, No Mame. —Glloth No. Mame Glloth Ne. Kame. Cloth Bindinz. Seen See Phe, eee eee 
Boh 30 Bond St., New York City, | 195, More Tham Conquerors, $1.00} 123. Fearndale, 141. The Ourse of Telfourd, 1.25 
BOY: “MAKE BIG PAY selling Rubber Name 106, Sought and Saved, 1.50) 124 David's Little la, 142, The Scathed and the Saved, 1.25 ee ewor 
Stamps for marking Clothing, Cards, and 107. Lionel Frapklin’s Victory, 1.25)125, Alec 143. Castle Williams, 125 






144 Buth and Her Friends, 1.00 An Tllustrated Book, containing the instructions 
145, Oid Bill’s Good Angel. 1% at the Royal School for Art en at South com 
146. Mabel’s Experience, 10. sington, land. Sent by mail to any 
147. The Cousins, 125 cents ex.s TILTON &< CO., Boston, 
Our se of transferring 


Books. Terms, 3c. H. H. Howard & Co.. Burlington Vt. 108. History of a Threepen BS x Buy Your Own Cherries - 
and Otber 


ES Frank 8 a4 Stories, 
ANTED | eee, ee tee ne _ 121, Grandmother Dear, 


“GARFIELD AND HIS FAMILY” it: Gavia Oi Orgad 12518 Jonnie's Geranium Lost ta 


from photographs furnished by Mrs. Garfield—most 
artistically grouped at their home. ¥n quality and 


L , 90} 148. 1. 
atom unequale ~yitenay. w Fata fort two years rey Tinie Prout, 125 = Sidney Nags a my Srompen ont tank, 1s 'ENEZE 
1 vr riicu ars : _aee 
ee DEEP.” 
anos, $125 34. Jessie Dyson, John Worth, 1-00) ‘The Temperance md 
1.00 
1% 
100 


















9@ ORGANS 2 stops $90. Pianos, $125 up. 115. GrepledgeAnorigtaal many 1: 2 









































Facto ing d d night. P; 116, Rachel 90} 35. Faith Hayne, 1.00 was organized November, 1881 
ress Daniel F. Beatty Washington, NJ 117. Doing and Dreamin 1.25} ‘6. Scamp ani I, 1.25}154. History of a Shilling, Toll Gp avenues of scneeh Gudimndion eat es of 
will b aa Fe 118 Mother Herring's Bhan 1.0) 137. Caleb Denne’s and ying a suitable temperance literature. ‘Thirty-six 
v the celebrated Moller Choral Pi ¢ Or- 
$495 ual to any old style $1,00 Pipe 1.9. Brought Home, .75) 35. Black Bob, Scrub, theWork- | 155. Wee Donald, Ohips, column Catalogue of goods and methods free. Fur 
16 feet ; make three smaller and laneer 120. Our Poll and Other Stories, .75 house Boy, 1.00} 126. a Grave with o nishes monthly papers at 5 cta. a year (18 kinds); Dol- 
Giecialtvater taurine | at Gbeesand tani’ Lola Betray ra ne, | ee ee 
8 alogues,w monia! “ “ knee-deep, the for a 
244 tree. ddress Molier & Bradist Hagerstewn,Md. iN LOLS ASSORTED.“ ve o mare Gomete beck ant cavetope, 8 . Band of Hope goods, including library and weekly 
iY Magnidcent Rose 190 Pa ES IN LOTS ASSORTED.—Five or more books, at 6 cts. each; 10 or more, at ets. each; 15 or paper, 80 cheap penny collection buys them, Names 
oct Plame stor and cover more, at 53¢ cts. 20 or more, at 53¢ cts. each ; $0 or maroat BE os. cach; 40 or oe id ote, casks; 00 of live ey oe workers wanted, The Teme- 
ORGANS I8 ORGAN, Stool and Boox 900 peo = mn EOC cee 50 ot OG ce ah. Seheetoton pie pe O Sond a Seen ne eee oe 
t 2 
od Six years. Send na Cutal wing E ENVELOPE ADDITION.—This consists of a strong maailla envelope, large enough to take in any one od a 3c. stamp Sor catalogue of about 
nennoe pl Pars & CO., 826 B’way, N. ¥. number of the Liorary, and which answers nut only to protect the books from wear, but as « library member's 400 perfect fitting Patterns, or 15 cts. for an 
exchange ag It he ited on it blank for — and class number and library number of mem- lb gga A 59 la: ill: : 
ver, catalogue of a oe ot exc! and keeping account of books. The en- acoume pegs nt, ssf ustrations ' 
j Say | Card Collectors. velopes coat but ge ech ne no more than ordinary library cards. of Elegant Fashions of the Universal Fashion 
} . Ali other Sunday-echool goods at marvelously ow prices. Co . to 
Bend 10 y: tm stamps for sixteen New, ish- ~ NAME THI$3 PAPER, Addres, DAVID C. COOK, 148 Madison St, Chicago. J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
colored CuRomo Carns: Humorous, Bright, Attrac- ~ : 
oye. eo ae oo sporemen: mts t-yugy . LIPMAN’S INDISPENSABLE 
tence,” etc. DIAMG ND SHIRT FACTORY, P. 0. rea ariety yay ener! MACHINE, 
608, Baltimore, M ] , (the newest and best.) 
Sear Also the ath roved” and the 
66 ” 
Whar, ore, “ SOLAR TIP SHOES” | MIATTINGS Lowest Cash Prices. reece 
> Lf >. hag ae not ah mg protec- : x ‘Hover’ s ‘MANUSCRIPT Paper 
ion soe’ aon. athe children’: REEVE L. | L. KNIGHT, Saves Laem = vom gon en _ reg 
toes; nor are they a tip stitched | L CL H S. stonoee wKi- 
to a short vamp, when if it rips, i 1222 Chestnut Street, Phila. Hd te ab Bt Pile, 
be gg FL my eg? _* hg 4 wih Se ws wenn 
o * ar 
— pany. t aitoe ander NaROLACE™ algtest and best invention 2 in . Th Bibl d bd 
Pp. a € tip subjected to a nove, changes 0’ t St d 
Ee os — it indestruc- Se aif the and 4 rene. = e | e an | Ss U y. 
JOHN MUNDEL & CO., Philad’a. at com i ¥ retotore.soid on a 





‘lake none without the Trade-Mark. 
At retail by HI. Hl. Seott. 477 Eighth Ave , New York. 
T. E. G 


raonrra AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
ENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





St., N * 00 :. f = <= 
reacen, 36 Warren Y., at wholesale. apt, 0e, a Z : . The general interest in the cadite @: ot articles on the 
MEDINA’S leliver them free to most os Gee s located + d y Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
om line of railroad in Northern ft Missis- ; — R eRe ! and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
sippi River. HERMON W. LADD, toa" Fulton St., . ie ~ ” 
LISBON WAVE. | Boston, 27 Canal St, N. Y.; $27 Arch St, : ce School Times tor December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
Philadelphia: i Market St.. Chicago. : a = 


+ pa a in a form convenient tor handy use, aud yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation, All the articles 

having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods o! using the Bible itself and the various 

helps to its right understanding, have been collected = 
under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a sad page — 





far the cheapest tn the 
end, us it never gets 
outofcur!. Every —_ 
warranted. Pr 

Bs, 86. bmg $10, $12, “on 
upwards. 





araples of h 
Rules aad Designs for Ealtting 8 8 0 ttens, 
Rest French Hair | Mone tees, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ete., cking, mailed to The most perfect Extract ot Beef evar introduced. 
Riathatiane =r Bra on receipt of 6 cts in postage stamps or money. —at : ge ne by ‘ne medical faculty. For 
i H raining, p ical exhaustion or mental over- 
E Br Marts 82. # ARMST RONG Cony Strain, it is the perfection of known foods. 























Y 
28 In. 28 oz. for $8 or, 469 Broadway, It is a NOTICES OF THE P PRESS. 
38 eng —— Guxvang ey or ee Tn its ery: sare ‘ A valuable help to the intel? t f the Bibi 
23 3h. os | , @ very finest parts of the Beef. ‘ent use of the ie.” 
ee aan & || BARLOW’S | 7; Face Wosm Bos aa, every bucks fo guaranteed cq be aimelueiy | ~The Morning Ser, Dover 
; ree from ali adulteration. Neither ale ‘hol “We advise every Sunda: hool 
These g< vsiiciaenattind, sMDIaO BLUE! Es N. Second ®t,  Phtin nor drug of any form is used in its preparation, nor is oy of this Tittle work; i cannat be amtanionie 
third less than can be Raran: nua. Pe. present in its finished state It can used at any read without profit; it furnishes material for f imme- 
bought of apy house —— moment and with the least ible trouble. A little diate use and valuable ~ for farther guidance.” — 
in the country. boiling water and it is ready for use in the purser. he Observer, Bowman Canada. 
Eenataw’ ame Gomes’ Wigs nt Bodnced Psteu, Stat’ atin ns ot, S8 Be Rousshend table. ‘Ten min- “It is an excellent kK to in th 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to es wor place mn the hand of 
any address in the United States. Send for circular. cieiteiill daioatad sore a Soe et of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s 
JOHN MEDINA, mats CO., Sole Agents PERETTI 
Paris Hare Store, Sent by mail, ‘pre 
4° Washineton Street (cor. Sommer), Boston. Mass. F Fou Sane Le ie Bavecirs az nena y ¢ »paid, oe receipt of price, 








Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 
Established 1866. Hires’ oa es ved Root Beer, cents each. Address, : 














or rook, na ce C ] mn Druggists, or sent an: JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
rorinewiaand cng lag “it Fay Camden,NJ | he onceelne a gtk we Ave., Philadelaphia 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AY SCHOOL T 8. Published 
Ce WEP Shown rates, mt) | 














je postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies -92.00 
id te Becbies 1.60 rs 
“ 100019 OD cecncccscccses cocccncoucs 1. 2 
} gt hye shows 35 nat Gate 
@ subscriber has paid, 7 the publisher not by that 


ey 
which it haa been sent. All addresses should include 
both connty and state, 

Any perso. writing to renew either a single or club 
sabscri m, in connection with which his name has 
not re been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
have heretofore been sent. 
bacribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 











ends, have specimen copies rent free from this 
nia 
THE WEEKLY ,fes NM LEAF. A separate leaf 
for every Sun the year. 
{00 bd ye +3 
than 19 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
nae ins than ono entender month, 
3 ARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the 
we bg by be mont ty ag —ggurtat cheers 
ne year four quarters) letasenecces one $25.00 
Sing’ py, one At. (four quarters)... 25 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)... 6.25 
Under 10 copies, three months, each .... Mi 





N A FL. A leat for each 
SUE OYESTLN LEAN prtad revering ort 
ten — to Oy on the lesson. ~ pen, 
oo © BAR vencceqnesegnea a . 
Orders not tak 
fay Dy | 100 copies al same rate. en 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


ganniecin racine 





tne penal, sicdiabens ae Goeneuen 
sold e 
as ot also The ’ Quarterly, price fourpence, 


ADVERTISING RATES. ee 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each | - 
tion, whether one time or more, ng for the 
months sone, and Decem these 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








sO BIG 100 best sorts Plants. Headquarters for 
ACRES Manchester Strawberry .best of all Souhe- 
B RIES“ Rae still better. Pree catalogue 
ads G.H. &J.H. Hale, South Glastonbury,Ct 
CAPABLE To solicit orders for our Nursery 
Stock. Men of integrity, good habits, 
energy, and fair business capacity, 
MEN can easily acquire a knowledge ot the 
business. Must give entire attention 
to the work, and able to to any 
WANTED pert of their own or pny Ne mes coun 

jes. Successful men can obtain * 

GOOD PAY AND EXPENSES, 

Give age. tand previous occupation. Address 
RG. OMASE & CO., 28. Merrick St Philadelphia. 


SMALL FRUITS! 


the million, a* prices to suit the'million. Fall 
the best time to plané all the 


cotneevat—~ EsP ROE 













Fruits 
free, WM. PARRY, Parry P. O., N. J. 


and Flowers, & Plants, OLN. 
‘Notestatianinal- FREE 


wip 








CircuLar 


PRICE LIST. 











Beatty's Parlor $ 


ia + WEW_AND EFFECTIVE A ON IV A 
VERY POPULAR CASE. 


5 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS REEDS, 


As follows: 2 Sets of 2 1-2 Octaves each, Set powentyt 2 & 

tone Sub-Bass, 1 Set of French Horn. 1 of Voix Ce- 
leste, Lit These are ali of the celebrated 
GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, whose pure limpid 
tone is producing such a revolution among Cabinet 


STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 
(1) Diapason Forte, (2)8UB-BASS, (3) Princi- 
a Forte, (4) Dulcet, (5)Diepason, (6) Orches- 
al Forte, (2 Vox Humana, (8) Piccolo, (9) 
Violina, (10) VoxJubilante. (11) Vox Argen 
tina, (12)Ae eg res (14) 


iciana (15) 
Clarionet. (16) Vox Celeste, (17) Coupler Har- 


monique, wt Forté, (19) Grand Organ 
Knee Stop, (20) French Horn Solo. (21) Right 
Knee Stop, (2#)Grand Organ Knee Swell 

° Organs that 


t@Buy only 
Crepes and Sub- 
of theinstrument, It has one man’ two 
eo ogy an carved, turned and lished 
handles, two (2) lamp stands of unique de- 
n, carved and veneered music pocket. 
artistic fret-work music rack 


| m N a! front sli neled sliding i 
| 4 : : i ii Bella Wieck W claut Case, carved ta ny 
| Ui 2 mee soared RTA as unas ! ase, carved 2 









FCS 
ey double “4 ig ed 


Srrrrrit tit 


wut ornate ro he beautiful large topas 
ght rubber cloth bellows, steel 
eos, ers for mov- 


Length, Sponed, 400 Ike. 
in. 

NEW STYLE, s. i908. . 

his Organ entirely New and 

ovel, and produces ¢ rchestral 

effects with beauty of 


cut; up 


an 

cated at anywhere near themoney asked by 
rer. ie case is an ex- 

tremely popular style and is solid and rich 


and very sty 5 0 





SB = Al 


Baik Draft, or Registe: 

are Always Welcome. 

lite att ts ti 
PLLUSTRATED CATALOGOE FREF. 


Adcom ov AN EL F. BEATTY. Waeashincton, New Jersev. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 

f, with questions, notes, home » marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time fordistribution. The price is $7.20 hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or er quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
tor several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. ; 

Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


From the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet 
. Santen’ Camsitn nave team 





New York. 
“In some of our Set ee have been reached in no other 
way. 1. Scholars who never looked at the lesson have allured to study. 2 Parents have been led to 
help the child with its lessons. On the whole I feel the plan is good, 


- Superintendent of the Central . &. 8. (Rev. Dr. Scudder’ s). 

iets tin tre there was rg the ion ina m of Su: -school superintendents, in thiscity, on the 
question, ‘ How can we increase the reading or study of the lessons in the homes of the scholars?’ It was the 
almost uni\ersal testimony that the lessons were not stud even read before the 
school vommenced, An i thrown out at the meeting devel 
i was exranged Seri some somane paptions, © 

ion. One or two e questions 
viven, thus necessitati the opening of the Bible {tself to get the answers. The replies 
written with ink, and this the scholar would ha bh Each 
tion: * ene zou pene anys ieenen * pene? a on bu, Fan | to ag 
experiinent was or nine of our acti . result was so satistactory 
resolved to continue it for the remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly Review.” 








From H. B. White. Superintendent of heny, 2 val ~'npnd Santen etenl. Brocka, N.Y. 

“We have used the Question Papers during this quarter with very satisfactory results. They have induced 
more lesson study at home by the lars, an apn in the lessons among many of the ts. 
I otten hear now of the parents sitting down with their children to help study out the answers, that the right 
auswers may be written.” 

From’ D. W. Me Williams, Sr intendent of the Lafayette Avenue Presb. 8. 8. (Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s). 

“The plan works well am pleased with what I see of its resultsin our school. . . As a tather, too, of 

tour Sunday schooi scholars, Iam gratified with what the Question Papers lead to at home. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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a NTN MAKE HENS LAY. 


An pam Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveli this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. H 


Low Prices; Lona Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE . 


e says 
aa gn ge Be — No eas ore abso- 
e. 
ER Fe FREIGHT To 8 —-. fe mmensely valual othing on 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


i make hens lay like Sheridan's Condi- 
nm Powders. Pose, one teaspoon to one 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Act. 
MenTION THis PAPER Sr. Paut, Minn. 


nt 
. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for ht 
lOO00,000 Acres 
? Las 


Choig 


ps. 
¥. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Roston, Mass 


“Golden Rule Alliance. 








to Members of Evangelical Churches. 
INSURES FROM 6500 to $3,500. 
Only one death and one assessment in a year and a 


Agente wanted. Liberal pay. Send for Circular to 
1O 8. DAMRELL, Oo. J. SPENCELEY. 
ia President 7” Shawrant Ava.. Roatan. 


Employment for Ladies. 
The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
saaeet are Gratin Guieneae and 4 Hy iny 
their new for tes a 
Childrea, and their unequaled 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
them in every household. Our agents eve 

here meet with ready success and make heab- 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 
“"Gueen Sty Seopeediie- Ons Coactinatt, 

" ity Obte. 
O? Leading Physicians rex d these Sup . £0 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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EASTER ODE. 


[By Dean Alford.) 


The calm of blesséd night ‘ 
Is on Judea’s hills; 

The full-orbed moon with cloudless light 
Is sparkling on their rills : 

One spot above the rest 
Is still and tranquil seen, 

The chamber as of something blest, 
Amidst its bowers of green. 


Around that spot each way 
The figures ye may trace 
Of men-at-arms in grim array, 
Girding the solemn place : 
But other bands are there— 
And, glistening through the gloom, 
Legions of angels bright and fair 
Throng to that wondrous tomb. 


“ Praise be to God on high! 
The triumph hour is near; 
The Lord hath won the victory, 
The foe is vanquished here! 
Dark grave yield up the dead ; 
Give up thy prey, thou earth ; 
In death he bowed his sacred head,— 
He springs anew to birth ! 


“Sharp was the wreath of thorns 
Around his suffering brow ; 
But glory rich his head adorns, 
And angels crown him now, 
Roll yonder rock awa 
That bars the marble gate ; 
And gather we in bright array 
To swell the Victor’s state! 


“ Hail, hail, hail! 
The Lord is risen indeed ! 

The curse is made of none avail ! 
The sons of men are freed!”’ 


THE REVELATION OF THE 
RISEN LORD. 


[Prom The Revelation of the Risen Lord, by Canon 
Westcott. } 


Christ was changed. He was no longer 
subject to the laws of the material order to 
which his earthly life was previously con- 
formed. As has been well said: “ What 
was natural to him before, is now miracu- 
lous ; what was before miraculous, is now 
natural.” Or, to put the thought in 
another form, in our earthly life the spirit 
is manifested through the body ; in the life 
of the risen Christ the body is manifested 
(may we not say so?) through the spirit. 
He “appears” and no longer is seen 
coming. He is found present, no one 
knows from whence; he passes away, no 
one knows whither. He stands in the 
midst of the group of apostles when the 
doors were shut for fear of the Jews. He 
vanishes out of the sight of the disciples 
whose eyes were opened that they should 
know him, And at last as they were look- 
ing, he was taken up, and a cloud received 
him out of their sight. 

The continuity, the intimacy, the simple 
familiarity of former intercourse, is gone. 
He is seen and recognized only as he wiils, 
and when he wills. In the former sense of 
the phrase, he is no longer with his dis- 
ciples. They have, it appears, no longer a 
natural power of recognizing him. Feel- 
ing and thought require to be purified and 
enlightened, in order that he may be known 
under the conditions of earthly life. There 
is a mysterious awfulness about his person 
which first inspires fear and then claims 
adoration. He appointed a place of mee'- 
ing with his apostles, but he did not 
accompany them on their journey. He 
belongs already to another realm, so that 
the ascension only ratifies and pre- 
sents in a final form the lessons of the 
forty days, in which it was included. 

Thus Christ is seen to be changed, but 
none the less he is also seen to be essen- 
tially the same. Nothing has been left in 
the grave, though all has been transfigured. 
He is the same, so that the marks of the 
passion can become sensibly present to the 
doubting Thomas ; the same, so that he can 
eat the broiled fish which the disciples had 
prepared; the same, so that one word 
spoken with the old accent, makes him 
known to the weeping Magdalene; the 
same, 80 that above all expectations, and 
against the evidence of death, the apostles 


, could proclaim to the world that he who 


suffered upon the cross had ‘indeed 
redeemed Israel; the same in patience, in 
tenderness, in chastening reproof, in watch- 
ful sympathy, in quickening love. In each 
narrative the marvelous contrast is written 
—Obrist changed and yet the same—with- 
out effort, without premeditation, without 
consciousness. as it appears, on the part ot 


| the evangelists. And if we put together 


these two series of factsin which the con- 
trast is presented, we shall see how they 
ennoble and complete our prospects of the 
future. It is not that Christ’s soul lives on, 
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divested of the essence as of the accidents 
of the earthly garments in which it was for 
atime array It is not that his body, 
peasy and wounded, is restored, such as it 
to its former r and beauty. But 
soul and Shed i in the indissoluble 
=i of a per fect are seen 
triumphant over the last ty of sin. 
In him first the corruptible puts on incor- 
rae oe | and the mortal puts on immor- 
perm, Shag without ceasing to “ be,” so far as it 
n, that in him we may learn some- 
thing more of the possibilities of human 
life, which, as far as we can observe it with 
our present powers, is sad and fleeting ; 
that in him we may lift our eyes to heaven 
our home, and find it about us even here ; 
that in him we may be enabled to gain 
some sure confidence of fellowship with: the 
departed ; that in him we may have our 
hope steadfast, unmovable, knowing that 
our labor cannot be vain. 

Now if this be so, if the Lord after his 
resurrection laid open to men, as they 
could bear it, a new life, it will be evident 
upon reflection, that his knowledge could 
only be given to the faithful: God gave 
him to be made manifest not to all the peo- 
ple, but unto witnesses that were chosen 
before by God. The revelation was a reve- 
lation to believers. 
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Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(ESTABLISHED 1848,) 
Offer beautifully mounted Solitaire Diamond Ear- 
Rings fro m $50 &s wet up, and will send — by 
Adams 5b ke oO. subject to inspectio’ 
Goons SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
REFERENCE. 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





und of Pure Cod beh ha 
vantage of this compound 9 
the plain Oil is. that the nauseating taste of the on ‘s 
entirely removed.and the whole rendered en ly 
| my — The offensive taste of the Oil has long acted 
reat objection to its use; but im this form the 
trouble is entirely obviated. A host of certificates 
might be given here to pety to the excellence and 
success Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oti and Lime ;” but the 
fact that it is regularly prescribed by the medical fac- 
ulty is sufficient. For sale _ A. B. W1LB0R, Chemist, 
mn, and by all druggists. 
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BAKER’S 


» breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrewroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 











A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise, 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can +e used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphia 


QUICK MAILS» FAST EXPRESS 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


BOOKS, GLOVES 
PRINTS, CLOAKS 
LINENS, SHAWLS 
LININGS, RIBBONS 
CORSETS, BY LE | | ER FRINGES 
HOSIERY, BUTTONS 
PARASOLS, —FROM— CARPETS 
BLANKETS, COTTONS 
WOOLLENS, FLANNEL? 
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LADIES’ SUITS, im person. Send for our BLACK GOOD+ 
WHITE GOODS, . ti » SMALL WARE: 
INFANT WEAR, D p C ! 4 LADIES’ CLOAK? 
COLORED SILKS, escri ive atalo ue, BOYS’ CLOTHING 


SATINS, VELVETS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


MAILED PREE OW APPLIOATION. 
SAMPLES promptly forwarded. ORDERS 
executed with the most scrupulous 

eare and despateh. 


HANDKERCHIEF? 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO.. Washington and Avon Streets. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with fine 


steel portrait, $1.00. 





A 
“AM 


superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
el Superintendent. It shows just t what & wise su 


perintenient did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem. the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune, 


"3 Pits methods of working, w and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. bull, | 
affording a valuable guide to the , as as 
an example of rare good sense and d energy 


applied to the cause 2 religious instruction.” 


From The Inter-Ocean. Ya 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in 


: most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York 


Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model su 
book — — he esnaneaneh : 
and , besides, the 


e precise and ex 
whi sted so ably and “intelligently. apd | Cit: 
been in itself such “valnabl e characteristics, th by the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


Brom The Seinieaaeh: Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We know not where there isa volume better worth | 
Sabbath schoois. | = ire: years, 


reading by the superintendents of our 


just such 
tions as the Sunday-school worker -P It is 
n, practical, and abounds in good common sense— | 


tendent, and this 
it — his methods | the book to aa ‘su 


| From The Examiner and Chronicle, Wow York. 


“ We hardly know ef a volume which so tly 











ot work that have been introduced by that 

common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 

endowed.” 

From John £. ery wy Jr., late bear tee men ee ad 
tive committee of the International Sunday-school Con 


and so thoroughly introduces a novice to he methods 
sanctifieu 


“This boo i shemié be te, tne Masasy of every Gan. 

| day-school, and in the hands of every pee yy a 
| worker in the ag The single chapter on Sie. 
try Sunday: , is worth many times the price ot 


ntendent and teacher whois 
a AE ait eke Se AT 

nD 

fons carlo on faved topic. <A 


oe nae neteins Rapeanet) 
oe thisi Tis, perhaps the the book among all the ot 


to Sunday-school work for the 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GORSETS ' 


With patent 
SKIRT SUPPORTING 
Attachments. 
Back Supporting SHOULDER BRACE 

ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, 
7 4 . Sxirt anp Hose 
Supporters, Erc., 
Illustrated Pamphlet, 
HO TO DRESS ALTHPULLY 


Mailed free. 


3. SALISBURY & 60, 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers and Dealers 

in Dress Reform and Hygienic 

Garments. Mention this Paper 
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id / \ 
Dress ‘Reform. 
Union Undergarments. 
Vests and Drawers in one. 


Made in all weights of Me- 
rino and Cashmere. Che: 















COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional] 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
et Soap of home or foreigr manu- 
acture, 





HULL VAPOR weg STOVE. 








Patent ble and interchangeable J 
Seteee. re “- + 1 car pureers Indestructi- 

e ve a 
Steves. New Safety Reserves. * ow 





HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, 0. 

.. Ran ROY The Best in the World. 
ED 

is py ag mage $2; wide blade 


For Summer use these Stoves are indispensable. 
For terms to agents, price list and catalogue, address 
Mailed to any address on 
pegs of the price. which is 
for black handle, medium. 
; ivo: trai 
pa 5 is ry, $3; extra ivory, 
Every razor is am Lene 
FORD & ANTHONY, 
TA Waahinetan mt Roatan Mote 

















Excels all other Pianos of American manu 
facture in its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be *-sired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS xu all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. ' 4156 Tremont-st., Boston, 








of 


«CLUB ORDERS.” 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 


business has grown to be a decided we 
having sent out in 1881 over different Ciub 
Orders, going to nearly every in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Beatin, import = a Tea —_ 
inner Sets, an r ne 
have abundant Capital to do with. oy a 
large list of Premi bi 


jums for from to 
orders, including Siiver-Plated Ware, Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 


= ee in io Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itself, “A’ 


, Shows position of glasses 
Wf reeled up. No break or 
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cents. 
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About The Scholars uate, 


This book & not like other jes that you 
have seen. It was the first of all the an -sehool 
lesson Quarteriies, and its longs circu 
enabled the publisher to make ag ten ye in it 

year by year. The number for t 


Of thie 5 yea epee. »May, gue Juve). is far in advance 
ot a en ous issue. “ Picture Hel a2 the 


ts doubie- LE meogeenes Sat e 
view of Pales ine, alone, make it invaluable to o the 
scholars, young and old, of any school. Its lesson 
notes, queations, review plans, and Bible Gotionary 
are of the most helpful charaeter; and its weli- 
arranged Order of Service, together with eight pages 
ot  sevsene lesson hymns, are attractive features. 

number will hereafter have a finely tliustrated 
cover, designed newly each quarter, and in keeping 
with the lessons of the ag 
The Scholars’ Quarter osts more than most of 
the other r goarses} tee, rad it is wonderfully cheap in 
view of at it furnishes, The price is 2% cents a 
ro. or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent 
y mall without costing subseribers anything for 
postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six 
months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 
months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, 
tor instance, as follows:—For ive Stholars, one year, 
$1.25: three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 
year, $2.59; three months, 63 cents. 
Te Int uce It. if you have not used The 
Scholars’ Quarterly tn your schoo! or class within a 
ear, We will supply it to you on trial, for this next 
the (the second) quarter onty, at just one half the above 
tes, Such orders must be accompanied wit! 
the 6 alae ent that The Scholars’ Quarterly published 
by The Sunday School Times has not been used in the 
school or class within ews On this trial plan. 100 
copies wou'!d cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57; ten copies, 


#2 cents; five copies, 18 cents; these rates, which are 


much below coast, are only for new trial orders. 
LES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Bones nares Pa, 


Church Sets Complete, 
The Largest Stock im the United States. 


Phot hs an A priee ie matied free, if applied for. 
PAI ne NITURE MANUPACT RY, 
Onan STRERT, 


“PERFECT SEATING. ‘ 





The newest and best styles for churches, halls, opera- 
houses, lodge-roo ms, etc, 


HAR wOooD ona SEAT ©O., 
Send for catalogue. ashington St., 3t., Boston. 
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USHIONS. 
“ata AGARBER CONN Do. 


New rk and 


~~ ARTISTIC 
SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 





Bend to 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York, 
ei a ag ee 
Made of Merino «isd Silk, New and A Bennatonl Designs, 
from $1.50 to $10.00. 
CLARENCE A. HART «& CO., 


183 Renew, * = LT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
4 for illustrated price-list. 


Hy < UNDAY EMORY 
CHOOL CHART. 


A weekly Blackboard and Golder Text, 82x44 inches. 
Legible, andsome. The moet practical help pub- 


lished. 
- : ; Sere F. HOBART S vO., St. Louis, Mo, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Belle of Pure Copper and Tin for Gharehee 
Saunt Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree 


VANDUZEN & "Weil Goon Cincinnati, oO. 


‘Clinton H. Meneel elf Company, 


Clinton Hl. Moneely 8 ay, Bel 
grey, ¥. te BE iS eee GS uf * hells. 
Co ritas neodine be 


logues sent free to pad 
WENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the pubiic since 
826. Chureh,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimesand Peale 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, WI. °. 



































FINISHED in BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
weouse. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
™ 36 S. Second St. Pi Phila. 














POPULAR— PLEASANT— PROFITABLE. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY IN EASY LESSONS. 
Read “ How to Make Pictures.” 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


AMATEUR OUTFITS 


Price, 50 Cents per Copy.« 


OUTFITS FROM $10.00 UPWARD. 





SCOVILL MANUFACTU RING CO., 


419 and 421 Broome Street, New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1802.) 
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in Colorado or Pennsylva- 
nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
goods for the lowest city prices at the 


PHILADELPHIA, .#) 


even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 


ordered are sent, and Eaea 
pected, are willingly Zo 


money refunded. 
with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 
ebligation to pur- 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


Address MAIL DEPARTMENT 


For Samples and Supplies, 
WO PEPoT, pHILAEL® 


nave: 
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Founded! » 


Bai’ 
7 Per Cent, Firs Motes 


Worth four times the amount o! the loan. Sate as 
U s. Bonds, | have bad i6 years’ actual experience 
ip this business without losing a doils*. Interest paid 
semi-anuuathy. in your own town, without cost to the 
-nvestor. Address, for full particulars, relerences, etc., 
kK J. Me DGSON, St. pied . Minn. 


Grind your 7 a Bone Meal and 
. 9) ae Shells the ; faND 
me m Wilson's Pat). A peck 
toi, nutes. Dllustra See 
a on a 
Address, B , Sole 
Manufacturers, EASTON PA. 





fens SEED STORE 


e is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 
The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
as been substantiated beyond ali question. 
‘Shey are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 
=> 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
cultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for ene - — J sealed 


ixth Street, ‘Philadelphia. 
18 Packages 


drop us tal card for prices and Catalo: 
ORE H & SONS, 2! and 23S.S 






as 8; trea, by pees, Remit PO. Onder or Saumpe.  Deeer 


TO EVERY 
MAN’S DOGR 


3 Reliable Flower Seeds 1 25 cts. 
ELL & ©O., WINDSOR. 


bg, Tuberdus-Rooted Plants, 


Many of the most beautiful 
flowering and ornamental-lea ved 
plants are grown from these 
bulbs, the finest are acu, 


DoZin. 





natied Gee 


rections 
at 7% DREER Tl4 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 








PHRTS. FLOWER SEED 
ties, by mail, l@e. BELL & 


choice new varr- 
, Windsor, N. Y. 





Geo. Keyes’ Son & Co., 


349, 351, and 363 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


OPENING OF SPRING NOVELTIES 
DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS; 


In advertising our establishment for the first 
time in this paper, we desire to reach cus- 
tomers who perhaps have never seen our 
notices in other religious papers, and may not 
be aware of the benefits to be derived by send- 
ing their orders to large and responsible houses 
in our city. 

Our Country Order Department is completel y 
organized, and all orders will be carefully and 
promptly filled at very low prices. 

We issue a descriptive catalogue twice a 
year, and will mail the Spring copy on April 
8 to all who may apply. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
Please mention this Fl ct 








GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varieties in Ha . Warranted 
true — nante,"Frioes nis gala 


PRENTISS 


Send stamp for Price and Descriptive List. Also 
Trees, Small Fruits, etc. Mention this paper. 
Tt. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N.Y. 


GREATLY IMPROVED. 
In daily use in 15,000 factories 
and dairies. For securing Clean- 
liness, Purity, and greatest pos- 
sible — of cream, have no 
pang .. ade in Four Styles, Ten 

a. Durable and orna- 
mental. Skim automatically 
without lifting the oan, Most popular in the Cream 
ey ae Foar GOL edals and Six 
SIL edals for Superiority. Also, Davis 
owing Churns, Butter vores Printers, etc. Send 
for circulars. MONT FARM MA- 

cn, NE ©o., BEL Lows FALIS. VT. 


PATENT CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 























Deep seiting periected. ‘Will get all the 
cream wi tice. Tuciluds 6. feevrefrig- 
erator box. Cans are sold withont boxes 
and fornished with giacs gauges when re 
quested. Special aitention given to fitting 
ut jarge creareries. One creamery at 
wholesale, where! have no agents. Agents 
wented. Send tor circular. 


_W. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 


Onin KEMP'S 


DULVERITER & CARTCOMSINED 


Saves 90 per cent. of the labor, and deubles the valve 
of the Manure, one load spread i in one-tenth the time 
benefitting the erop as much as two loads pitched 
out by hand. Judiqpensaiie wt the Mower 
Rexper. we Muck, Marl, Ashes. Lime, Cotton- 
Seed, ete., broadeast or in drills. For illustrated cata- 
nene and full particulars address the manufacturers. 
KE MP & BURPEE MFG CO. Syracuse, N.¥. 


AUTOMATIC FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
AGENTS WANTED. NOVELTIES 
Philadelphia Novelty ff. Co., $21 Cherry St., Phila., Ps. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER 











The Sanday School Wines tates to ate enly etveeeneets Sakae 


trustwortby. ho % ad in imadverteatiy inseited, 
7 y. pats} maven, om orieomens of 0 panty uat g00d standing 06 











